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The world will continue to depend on OIL for its development 


The world's consumption of energy has been increasing rapidly. In recent 
years oil and natural gas have supplied the greater part of this increase. 
The oil industry expects to satisfy much of future growth in energy demand 
but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vital to economic growth. But how are the two related ? 
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And what rate of economic growth can be sustained ? In what parts of the world ? 


These and others are the problems which challenge the oil forecaster. 


The share of oil and the share of other fuels in the energy pattern of 
the future must be reliably estimated so th~t the oil industry can 
plan its expansion wisely. 
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— Portrait of the Week— The Spectator 


FASTER WAS CELEBRATED in Britain with the usual 6878 Established 1828 
pagan rites of human sacrifice, the victims being 
laid out in rows and gone over with motor-cars FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1960 
until nicely done. The Minister of Transport was , 
said to be studying the figures. In South Korea, 


where Easter is later than elsewhere, some | portrait of the Week 559 More Spring Books 


hundreds of demonstrators were mown down by Unlucky Streak 559 Bears Donat O° Donnell 577 


President Syngman Rhee’s forces for protesting at Oo a : 

: : : A ‘ = ther reviews by Roy Jenkins, John Mortimer 
i e S ensuring his re-election. On |. The ands S 560 ’ ° , 
his ETU methods of en g his O Windy Islands Sarah Gainham Sects Waal, Mevaian SturCole. 0.3, Butete, 


, the other hand, practically nobody killed any- Next Week in Westminster Christopher Hollis ~ 561 James Joll, Angus Wilson, Michael Frayn, Neal 


dy else in South Africa, and many people scsi 
oe to Trafalgar Square, in some cases a Africa Ascherson, John Coleman, Christopher Sykes 578-590 
A Knock on the Door Kenneth Mackenzie 562 + Ajid and the Balance of Payments 


half-way across Berkshire, to emphasise their ‘ . 
conviction that nobody ought to kill anybody Escape from South Africa Michael Picardie 562 Nicholas Davenport 591 
anywhere ‘else either, or at least not with hydro- Spring in Israel Simon Raven 564 Investment Notes Custos 592 
gen bombs. ee ; / Company Notes 592 
* Se Buk Mok Sait 567 Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 593 
—_ ‘les | - Aldermaston, 1960 Alan Brien 569 Cyossword 593 
TRAFFIC JAMS twenty-six miles long were reporte : ; 
on British roads at the end of the Easter holiday, — 570 Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 594 
though early reports that the success of the ‘Teeatre Alan Brien 572 Wine of the Week Cyril Ray 594 
Aldermaston march was due to the decision of Television Peter Forster 575 Comets ot Geen te Meetn Ges ete 
many motorists to get out and walk proved to Cinema J/sabel Quigly 575 Blake, Michael Heath, Petty and Trog 


be premature. The final rally in Trafalgar Square 
was estimated to have been attended by anything 
up to 100.000 people. and a notable feature of 
the march was that the roadsides had in many 


places been crowded with well-wishers, the in- U N | U C K Y S } R E A K 
difference and hostility of previous years having 
seemingly vanished. Similar marches were 
planned in Japan, and began in Western Ger- 
many. In the United States: Dr. Barbara Moore HEN the Defence White Paper appeared two __ not less than £500 million, we have ‘after twelve 
walked on. months ago it contained the soothing in- years failed to find a solution to a single initial 
formation that defence expenditure had at last problem.’ Allowing a few millions off that bill 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKET TEAM arrived in | Deen stabilised, with a consequent reduction of for the contribution to pure ballistic research, the | 
Britain and met with apparent fortitude the anti- | wasted effort and expense. At the time, in view rest of the money might just as well have been 
apartheid demonstration that greeted them. Back | of the huge sums still being spent, it was a little dumped into a disused mine, along with the rest 
in their home country, hundreds more Africans | difficult to know what was meant; but now, it is of our atomic waste, for all the good it has done. 
were rounded up by the forces of misrule and ly t es All th aaa dal » ont t in bett t ki 
held. incommunicado. There was less violence, ony scatman tee Peters =e wapred ste vate ; ed ” oe Oo as 
but more tension. and the strike called by the | Projects are-now recognised as futile: What the rockets to entertain visiting potentates. 
underground African organisations appeared to | White Paper was saying, in effect, was that they But why has the Government continued for so 
have met with little response. acon Dr. | will continue of their own momentum (which, long with projects which have demonstrated their 
meiner continued to make progress, if that IS | after all, represents a kind of ‘stability’) but uselessness even before they have reached the 
* nothing will be expected of them. Nobody will stage when the heaviest expense is entailed? It is 
fuss, if they do not work; they are not expected tempting to blame the divisions between the ser- 
rs cs ge rs NGMAN vung 4 ye cages to. From time to time the more ridiculous of them vices. But the real trouble is that the whole pro- 
ictatorship took a turn for the bloodier, the | will be discarded quietly (or noisily, if the gramme is misguided. Co-operatively, the ser- 
United States Ambassador hoped that notice : Fieger ; : é . 
would be. taken by the South Korean Govern- | Opposition is in that frame of mind) as the Blue vices might have produced more efficient defence 
ment of the justifiable grievances that had led to | Streak was last week; but it will no longer be weapons; but they would still have been valueless, 
the demonstrations, and since those grievances | considered necessary to announce a more because attack has far outstripped defence. 


* 


included President Rhee's habit of having his | spectacular successor as a replacement. The trusty So long as it was a question of bringing down 

: political opponents arrested. imprisoned. tortured : : 
j and killed. it was felt that notice was about all | 0d V-bomber, supplemented by purchases from the maximum number of attacking bombers, 
: that would be taken of them. the US, will suffice. The Government, in short, orthodox defence weapons—fighters, ground-to- 
; : has at last learned its lesson: all our defence pro- air missiles, air-to-air missiles—had some point. 
* jects are, by some immutable law, invariably ob- But the moment it becomes necessary to bring 
MR. DUNCAN SANDYS declared that he was on the | S0lete before they get beyond the project stage. down all intruders, whether flown in or rocket- 
i side of the angels. and Mr. Watkinson, still carry- The time is surely ripe for a new definition of | propelled, then even the most elaborate orthodox 


ing Mr. Sandys's Blue Streak can, might have been | the term ‘obsolete.’ As conventionally applied, it defence system must break down. If the best 
tog for age 3 = eg join 8 ne has come to mean ‘just about to go into produc- ground-to-air missiles available were to be spaced 
Sandys, however, denied that £100 million ha tion,’ or even, ‘almost ready to take off from the every few miles around the English countryside 


been wasted on the project, and insisted that it : : " sap: : wes 
would all come out in the wash, or possibly the drawing board.’ This does not apply simply to the at a cost of uncountable billions, with every citi- 


whitewash. Blue Streak; it appears to be true of every single zen in the country deployed to man the bases, 

one of the weapons currently designed for the we still could not be sure that one stray H-bomb 

* nation’s armoury. As the Sunday Times Defence would not slip through; and one could be enough. 

j MIDDLE-AGED MEN looked anxiously in the mirror Correspondent has unkindly pointed out, the There is an unanswerable case, then, for 
| for signs of grey hairs when it was learned that | Navy’s Seaslug, which has cost nearly as much abandoning the attempt to make defensive 
the Faqir of Ipi had died. The Faqir, whose real | as the Blue Streak to develop, cannot become weapons designed to bring down enemy bombers 

: name was, of course, Haji Mirza Ali Khan, was | fully operational until its services are no longer _ or guided missiles. And the case against throwing 


an Utmanzai Wazir of the Tori. Khel sept, and ° : ° : . “ap: : : . 
formerly Imam of a mosque at Ipi. in the Daur required. Thunderbird, the Army’s contribution, more millions into the pursuit of an offensive 


tract of the Lower Tochi Valley. That was what is capable of doing quite nicely provided nobody missile, capable of lobbing H-bombs into Russia, 


the Times said. anyway. But many regretted the | uses counter-measures against it, which in war- is almost as strong—and for the same reasons. 

ae = m1 last of the old-style insurgents of | time is mildly improbable. And the RAF’s pet— What will deter the Russians, or anybody else, 
€ - = i > ale. . ° . 

orth-West Frontier. There were no tele Bloodhound—appears to be even less satisfactory from starting a nuclear bombardment, is un- 


F grams of condolence from the Oni of Ife or the . . . 
4 Akond of Swat, or even the Khur of Khashdoun | an was at first thought. So, at a cost which the certainty. They would need to be 100 per cent. 


and Getaweh. Sunday Times correspondent charitably puts at sure that no bomber can fly over Moscow; that no 
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nuclear submarine can emerge from under the 
icecap and demolish Leningrad. And they cannot 
be 100 per cent. sure. They cannot even be cer- 
tain that, at this moment, some nuclear weapon 
is not concealed in an apartment in a Moscow 
suburb, waiting to be set off as a reprisal (the 
exact locality, after all, matters little, provided 
the bomb is dirty enough). 

Accurate missiles are not essential. The threat 
is sufficient. Even if it were insufficient, of course, 
there would still be an unanswerable case against 
the policy of the independent deterrent, on strate- 
gic as well as on economic grounds. No doubt 
this would have been recognised before, even by 
the Government, had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate belief that the existence of an independent 
British nuclear deterrent would help the Govern- 
ment out of its dilemma over conscription. When 
that scheme fell through, there had to be some 
delay, for the required face-saving period, to 
prevent Ministers from being made to look ridicu- 
lous. But now that the futility of the defence 
programme has been admitted on all sides, there 
seems to be a chance of sanity creeping in. 


South Korea 


HE present troubles in South Korea—which 
re at least as bloody and unnecessary as 
those in South Africa—began more than a month 
ago with the opening of the presidential election 
campaign. By the time Syngman Rhee had been 
elected for a fourth term opposition candidates 
had been battered (one of them to death) with 
iron bars, and the police had killed at least ten 
demonstrators against what the New York 
Herald Tribune described—if anything, rather 
mildly—as Syngman Rhee’s ‘strong-armed, high- 
handed dictatorship.’ Now at least sixty more 
lives have been lost, in clashes with the police 
and the army, and the United States Embassy 
in Seoul has gone far beyond normal diplomatic 
usage in urging a settlement of the demonstrators’ 
‘justifiable grievances.’ It is heartening to see that 








United States officials are now as aware of and 
as outspoken about the corruption and cruelty of 
the South Korean regime as American corre- 
spondents on the spot have been for many years, 
for only the United States is in a position to turn 
the octogenarian tyrant to even approximately 
democratic courses. Having intervened ten years 
ago, through the machinery of the United 
Nations, to save South Korea from Communist 
aggression and dictatorship, it is now America’s 
responsibility to save its people from aggression 
and dictatorship practised in the name of anti- 
Communism. 


Regarded with Loathing 


NE consolation that can be drawn from the 
O events in South Africa is their salutary effect 
on the Central African Federation. By all 
accounts members of the Dominion Party, who 
were beginning to think in terms of apartheid, 
are now being forced to think again; and suppor- 
ters of the Welensky/ Whitehead axis have begun 
to realise that the pace of their progress towards a 
multi-racial society has been far too slow. 

The Central African Examiner, a _ useful 
weathervane to show winds of change in Federal 
circles, is now arguing that the policy of racial 
partnership must be implemented much faster 


than it has been in the past. In its current issue it - 


points out that pass laws still exist in parts of the 
Federation, and ‘the Rhodesias cannot afford to 
lose any time in removing these unnecessary and 
provocative measures.’ More surprisingly, it calls 
for a boycott. It wants Rhodesians to shun Dr. 
Verwoerd on his visit to Rhodesia in September. 
This plea was written before the assassination 
attempt, and possibly the visit will now be 
called off; but it is significant that it should have 
been made. The Examiner’s conclusion, too, is 
worthy of note: the best course for members of 
the Federation, it argues, is to avoid anything 
which ‘identifies our multi-racial country with 
one whose White Supremacy policy is rightly 
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‘Like I say, man, there's no politics in cricket.’ 
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regarded with loathing by the entire Civilised 
world.” 


Algerian A partheid 


fe is surprising how little attention has been 
paid here to the broadcast made by M. Debré, 
the French Prime Minister, when he returned to 
Paris last week from his brief visit to Algeria, 
This was the first time that the i’s had been 
officially dotted and the t’s authoritatively crossed 
of President de Gaulle’s declaration last Septem. 
ber of the policy of self-determination for 
Algeria. Secession, declared the Prime Ministet, 
means partition. In other words, if the Moslems 
of Algeria wish to govern their country in their 
own way, they are to be denied the ports and 
the productive capacity that would make that 
economically possible. The colons, on the other 
hand, are to be rewarded for their intransigence 
by being granted the richest region of Algeria 
and spared the economic responsibility for the 
poorest. This would be a North African apartheid 
as senseless as South Africa’s—and as impossible, 
in the long run, to maintain. 


The Windy Islands 


From SARAH GAINHAM 
BONN 
HE acceleration of measures to achieve 
Western European Union in the Commoa 
Market is a political action with political reasons. 
European Union was begun on an economic 
basis, it is true—because the pressures from the 
East which make it inevitable are primarily 
economic, because the cause of Franco-Germaf 
hatred was coal and steel and because ‘trade’ was 
the least emotion-laden area of common life to 
begin building on. But it is political unity which 
is envisaged and no secret has ever been made of 
that. 

Mr. Macmillan showed a flair for timing in 
his loud words in Washington, no matter who 
leaked them or for what reason; but it would bé 
a most dangerous mistake to believe ‘that what 
has given pause to the Hallstein accelerations was 
the opposition of the British. The Americans, 
the French and the Germans all mean to carry 
the Common Market into European Union, with 
or without Great Britain, and the hold-up is 
for a few months at the most. That hold-up was 
caused by internal opposition here. The British 
attitude happened to be forcibly expressed at the 
same time and certainly added to the unease, for 
no responsible person in Germany wishes to 
alienate or isolate Britain. But it did not, and 
could not, cause any alteration of plans by itself, 
for the British attitude to European Union has 
always been quite clear. When the basic cause 
of .Franco-German enmity was laid to rest in 
1951 with the foundation of the Montan Union 
—called European Coal and Steel Community in 


. England, which makes it sound like a. glorified 


coal merchant and avoids the keyword Union— 
England could and should have come in on the 
deal. But our man at the Foreign Office at that 
time was filled with the rancorous trade-unionism 
of the Twenties and did not care for an idea which 
must increase the power of the steel masters. And, 
anyway, ‘them foreigners’ would be in a majority. 
The Montan Union was originally a nineteenth- 
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century conception; everyone was still looking 
backwards. But the conception itself has carried 
the Six forward into the present and the future 
while we have stood still. 

The opposition here to the Hallstein speed- 
burst is to its speed, not to its aims. It comes 
from the small and middle business groups and 
manufacturers, headed by the Economics Minis- 
try, and is grounded in the very real difficulties 
German industry is to be faced with. The esti- 
mated overall rise in import duties of 22.5 per 
cent. on industrial products will affect three- 
quarters of German imports, including processed 
materials and half-finished goods, some of which 
will have increases up to 58 per cent. The quarter 
of German imports coming from the Commoa 
Market will drop duties by about 9 per cent. 
Against this it must be noted that trade inside 
the Common Market is increasing fast, so that 
the three-quarters of imports from outside will 
no longer be so menacing even a year from now. 
Moreover, production increases are much faster 
in Germany than in Britain and this increase in 
productivity is being paralleled in France and 
Italy. So the present bad balance of trade for 
Germany will rapidly get better and the produc- 
tivity increases will get not gradually but sud- 
denly and enormously larger in the next few 
years. Even if this were not already becoming 
obvious and if there were not a strong atmosphere 
of optimism and energy about the Common 
Market, there is no reason at all to suppose that 
German business would not rise to this challenge 
as it has risen in the recent past to even more 
formidable challenges 

On the other hand, the Free Trade Area con- 
sists largely of members who look upon it as a 
bad second-best to the Common Market. At least 
two of the Seven joined because they could not 
join the Common Market for reasons connected 
with the Russians. Those reasons will not prevent 
them allowing, or even encouraging, Franco- 
German ‘private’ industrial and business expan- 
sion as branch factories and licence factories 
within their borders. This movement has already 
started; it must gradually attach them efp- 
pirically to the Common Market and breach the 
Free Trade Area. It is only a matter of a few 
years before Austria and Scandinavia are drawn 
into the magnetic circle, followed by Spain and 
Portugal. This will be a natural and organic de- 
velopment which is made inevitable by increasing 
pressure from Eastern Europe, where the DDR, 
for example, is showing impressive results from 
the industrial co-ordination of Communist 
Europe (Comecon). 


Politically, the necessity to compensate Dr. 
Adenauer for the inclusion of Berlin as a separate 
subject at the imminent summit meeting, and 
to comfort the German public in its growing 
awareness of the hopeless loss of Eastern and 
Central Germany, has brought the United States 
down heavily on the side of European Union 
and against Great Britain. America must have 
leaned in this direction from emotional and 
historical beliefs in a federal solution of Euro- 
pean fragmentation. Her own economic and 
political needs have clinched the matter. 

It seems clear here, if not in London, that 
though Britain’s hostility can cause the Common 
Market a good deal of trouble, the loser can only 
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be Britain in the long run. What Napoleon and 
Hitler failed to do is being achieved peacefully, 
and is now inevitable. Nothing can stop the 
movement of history towards European Union 
except a world disaster. To blame French pro- 
tectionism or German anglophobia or any other 
minor factor is no longer the point. With an 
almost paralytic provincialism and lack of fore- 
sight, London still refuses to take the new era 
seriously. Either we begin to make firm ties with 


Next Week in 
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European Union or we shall become nothing but 
a group of windy islands off the Atlantic coast 
of Europe in a generation, a situation from which 
the Commonwealth cannot save us. On the con- 
trary, the large new group undertakings of the 
Common Market are bound to start buying raw 
materials in bulk—which must become a more 
powerful argument to all the Commonwealth 
countries than talk of loyalty and common heri- 
tage, whatever that may mean. 


Westminster * 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


R. WATKINSON : ‘No one could be quite 
Me eerain when the Russians were going to 
attain complete accuracy with their long-range 
missiles, but for at least the last three years it 
has been obvious that they will do so in the near 
future. That being so, it was obviously dotty for 
the Government to go on basing its defence upon 
Blue Streak. But because he was for political 
reasons unwilling either to maintain adequate 
conventional forces or to confess that the country 
was defenceless, the Prime Minister accepted my 
rt. hon. friend’s formula of “the unique deter- 
rent.” There was never any sense in it and doubt- 
less the Prime Minister knew that there was not 
any sense in it, but he could not very well have 
said before the election that the Conservatives 
were doing less about defence than the Socialists. 
So we put our money on Blue Streak. We thought 
that it would sound well and, even though it 
would cost a good deal of money, we hoped that 
it would cost less than conventional forces. It 
turned out in fact to cost more, but one can’t 
always be right. 

‘I was not in the Cabinet at the time and had 
nothing to do with these decisions. Then after 
the election the Prime Minister, thank God, 
sacked my rt. hon. friend from the Ministry of 
Defence and appointed me instead. I cannot very 
well say in so many words that the previous 
policy of the Government has been dotty and, of 
course, when one reverses a policy one has to 
make a facade of doing so gradually and by 
stages. You are all politicians. and will under- 
stand that very well. The question is: Where do 
we go from here? Clearly we must scrap Blue 
Streak, but it would not look very well to say 
that we have thrown £100 million down the drain 
for nothing. So it is best to say that some of it 
may come in useful for the launching of space 
satellites. | quite agree with my rt. hon. friend 
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the Member for Flint that up till now we never 
had any intention of launcing any space satel- 
lites anyway, and indeed it is obviously crackers 
to make space exploration a matter of national 
competition, but it should not be too difficult to 
get everybody to forget about space satellites 


‘once this trouble has blown over. 


‘As for alternative forms of the independent 
nuclear deterrent, the only one that has any in- 
vulnerability to attack is the Polaris submarine. 
The trouble is that each of these submarines costs 
more than £35 million and we cannot possibly 
afford to have an independent fleet of our own. 
Besides, there is no point in having one if the 
Americans have such a fleet already. We could 
of course buy Polaris missiles from the Ameri- 
cans and put them on barges or trains or surface 
vessels. But there would be very little point in 
doing that, as their range would not be sufficient 
to carry them from Britain to Moscow. So per- 
haps the best plan is to say that we are going to 
equip our V-bombers with Skybolts. The great 
advantage of that is that no Skybolts at present 
exist, sO no one can possibly say whether they 
would work or not. It is perhaps the best plan 
to say that we will buy some when they come 
along and then trust to luck that something will 
turn up to prevent us from having to do so. In 
fact, when you have not got a policy, it is rather 
a clever wheeze to make a virtue of necessity 
and boast of your open mind. I can of course 
hardly expect any of my hon. friends to take any 
of my arguments seriously, but I am sure that 
with their customary loyalty they will support 
me in the division lobby, since the only alterna- 
tive would be to put a Socialist Government into 
power.” (Hon. Members: ‘Hear, hear.’) 

Mr. Gaitskell: ‘My hon. friends will well 
understand that I am in a position of some 
embarrassment this evening. For once we are on 
a thoroughly good wicket. Whatever our general 
theories about disarmament, no one can seriously 
deny that the Government has gone on spending 
money on Blue Streak for years after it was 
obvious that it was going to be scrapped, and 
that that was a pretty silly thing to do. But 
unfortunately a lot of us on this side of the 
House—myself included—are committed to the 
proposition that Britain must have an indepen- 
dent nuclear deterrent, and therefore, if we say 
that Blue Streak has to be scrapped, people will 
ask us, just as much as they ask the Government, 
what we would put in its place. Frankly that is 
not a very easy one to answer, and it is even less 





* An extract from Hansard for April 27, 1960. 
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easy for me than it is for the rest of you. Some 
of us on this side of the House dislike the 
American alliance and some of us dislike the 
nuclear deterrent. So, in the last defence debate, 
I produced the argument that we must keep the 
nuclear deterrent so that we should not be 
dependent for our policy on America. Anyone 
who knew the first thing about finance knew that 
the argument was nonsense—look at Suez—and 
I never expected anybody to take it seriously out- 
side the House of Commons. But anything will 
go down in the House of Commons and it seemed 


Africa 


at the moment rather a clever way of keeping 
my party united. I can see now that it was 
damned silly. The only alternatives to Blue Streak 
are Polaris or Skybolt and both of them come 
from America. However, there is no chance. of 
our winning the division. If I was going to be 
faced with the responsibility of forming a govern- 
ment, it would be another story. But with an 
election four years ahead and nobody any longer 
expecting the Opposition to talk any sense per- 
haps it doesn’t matter~-very much what fF say.’ 
(Hon. Members: ‘Hear, hear.’) 


A Knock on the Door 


From KENNETH MACKENZIE 


THINK it was one of the Pan-Africanist leaders 

who first said that for an African South Africa 
was like an occupied country. Since then anyone 
who has ever lifted a finger against apartheid 
has got a very vivid impression of that life-under- 
Pétain feeling. Every morning people ring each 
other up: ‘They've picked up Howard, you know. 
Found hundreds of leaflets under his bed. And 
you've heard about Jean, of all people? Pat is 
still all right and so is Robert. But they’ve 
taken old Anna Goldberg—yes, the granny who 
was looking after Dennis’s children. Sam was out 
when they came for him and he has gone into 
hiding. . . .’ It is technically an offence to dis- 
close any of the names of the arrested, but no 
One pays any attention to that, except the news- 
papers. Perhaps the most distressing thing about 
the arrests is the trail of deeply disturbed children 
they leave behind them. 

On Monday of last week—if I may obtrude 
a personal note—my wife phoned me to say that 
four Special Branch policemen had arrived at 
our house and wished to arrest her. When I got 
home she was serving tea while the four bears 
snuffled their way through our private papers in 
search of seditious literature, or something. I 
rather spoilt the cosy atmosphere by demanding 
to see their identification cards, ‘Just to make 
sure you are not from the Ku-Klux-Klan,’ and 
then insulting them each and severally, which 
was satisfying but stupid behaviour, considering 
how much depends on their sluggish whims. 

The authorities do not give reasons, but it is 
thought that in the case of my wife they did not 
care for her literary style—she writes for the 
Daily Herald under her maiden name of Myrna 
Blumberg—and they objected to the way she had 
been helping visiting journalists meet undesirable 
people. Anyway, she is now installed in the local 
gaol and, like the 400 or so other detainees, is 
unable to communicate with me, her lawyer or 
anyone else. However, the grapevine has it that 
_ the nine white women detainees in Cape Town 
are being well treated, are allowed access to each 
other and spend the day in merry conversation. 
The Minister of Justice has promised to bring 
charges against as many people as he can, when 
he gets the time. And when they ask: “What did 
you do in the Revolution, Grandpa?’ I shall be 
able to tell them: ‘I spent half the night driving 
round and round Sea Point singing endless Xhosa 
hymns in an attempt to get a child to sleep.’ 


CAPE TOWN 


Turning to the more general scene, it is now 
possible to make up a profit-and-loss account for 
the recent attempted revolution. The gains, 
though a little difficult to see at the moment, are 
considerable: the whites have lost for ever their 
smug sense that things can go on as they are 
for ever; the Africans have learnt what immense 
power they have if they choose to exercise it; and 
the American State Department, the Security 
Council and the world in general (even the Times) 
have been moved to expressions of disgust about 
apartheid which may turn into boycotts and other 
forms of pressure. 

But the cost is hideous and, I think, far out- 
weighs the gains. It may be that the major sin 
of the Pan-Africanist Congress is not the racialism 
and fascistic tendencies which I wrote about 
before (and by doing so, incidentally, enraged a 
number of local liberals and leftists: and 
I agree that in the end we may have to support 
the Pan-Africanists, though we should do so with 
our eyes open), but their political inexperience 
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and ineptitude. They took up a do-or-die POSitiog 
when they did not have the power to do. ; 
So there are almost one hundred corpses, 499 : 
in gaol and two dead newspapers: New Age, an 
expertly produced weekly which followed the 
Kremlin line in international affairs but pro. 
vided invaluable Congress and African news, and | 
Torch, a weekly torrent of entertaining abuse | 
hurled against everybody from a Trotskyite | 
position which I cherish for once having called | 
a Coloured politician a ‘morally re-armed reptile,’ 
And, most serious of all, a ban on the African ( 
National Congress, the Pan-Africanist Congress 
and any successors that may arise. The Govern- 
ment presumably thinks that now the urbaa 
Africans will be content to have no political out- 
lets: what anyone with any sense could tell them 
is that a new underground organisation will arise, 
that it will be led by gangsters and probably 
devoted to terrorism and violence. This is deplor- 
able morally and practically: the Government 
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tively than any terrorist. 

The initiative is now entirely out of the hands 
of responsible African leaders and liberal whites. 
The only people who can save the country from | 
what appears to be complete disaster are the | 
leadets in the business world and the Afrikaners, | 
particularly the intellectuals and churchmen, 
Many of them realise where Dr. Verwoerd is 
leading us and there were for some time per- | 
sistent coalition rumours and some strong moves, 
mostly outside Parliament, to have Verwoerd un- | 
seated. These plans have been dealt a serious 
blow by the attack on the Prime Minister. | 
think a successful assassination would have done 
more harm than good: an unsuccessful one is 
an unqualified catastrophe. He is now a hero, | 
unassailable for some time. In the meantime all 
forms of pressure from overseas—sports boy- 
cotts, for instance—would, I think, increase the 
likelihood of a businessman’s revolution. 


South Africa 


From MICHAEL PICARDIE* 


D iD he drink from our cup?’ 

“Yes, he did. What’s the matter?’ 

‘Man, how can you let a kaffir drink from our 
cup?’ 

‘Why not? He has no disease, washes regu- 
larly, wears trousers and is entirely human.’ 

‘Don’t you be funny, hey! He’s just a —— 
kaffir! Don’t you understand? A kaffir! A 
kaffir!’ The young constable’s clear blue eyes 
flashed incomprehension and rage. He seized the 
cup and dashed it to pieces on the floor of the 
charge office. It could never be used again. It 
was contaminated. The ‘kaffir’ in question was a 
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MARYLEBONE 


senior executive member of the African National 
Congress. We had been stopped by an armed 
police block on entering an African location neat 
Johannesburg. Our mission was political and 
illegal. Anti-government politics and illegality go 
hand in hand in South Africa, especially after 
Sharpeville. Sharpeville was one week old and 
already history. Notwithstanding, the policeman 
smashed the cup. Policemen do not learn from § 
history. 

I was not arrested that Sunday morning, but \j 
three days later when the state of emergency was | 
proclaimed. They came in the dark, unhealthy 
hours before dawn, and at 3.30 a.m. I found 
myself with other members of the Congress of 
Democrats (the white sister of the ANC) and the 
Liberal Party in Marshall Square prison, some 
of them top executive leaders, others, like myself, 
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* Michael Picardie arrived in Britain last Thurs- 
day after having been arrested in the first police raids 
in South Africa as a member of the Congress offf 
Democrats in Johannesburg. He is twenty-three years 7 
old; a graduate of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand; and by profession an actor. 
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Bonnet lid, or boot? Boot! 
Inside see spanner, jack. Old newspaper, gardening glove lurking. 
Dead match, dead mouse, dead resolution. Alas 


Nobody looking . . . lift lid again. Click, whoosh. Why so light? Why so smooth firm easy? 
Counterpoised. Contra-balanced. Cantilevered. Spring assisted. 

When up, up. When down, down. When only half-way up, neither one nor tother. 

Wilmot Breeden research. Clever. 


Boots, boots, boots, boots, movin’ up an’ down again. 


Be serious. When up, up. Kick, shout, bang with clenched fist. . . Stays up. Cardinal virtue. 
When downing simple routine. Lift and lower (telescopic support). 
Or press and lower (spring-loaded hingery). All types. All Wilmot Breeden. Click! 


Some day, clear out boot. Must. Burn paper. Bury mouse. Meanwhile thank Wilmot Breeden 
smooth, light, easy, not chop fingers. Boot-supports. Boot locks, too. Bumpers. Door locks, 
mechanisms. Window winders. Wilmot Breeden. Radiator grille, maybe? May well be. Good. 


Virtually every British car roads today some Wilmot Breeden components. 
Oh, good. (Mem: bury mouse.) 


cs : 
Wilmot B re e den Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne, 


@ Reprints of previous advertisements in this series can be obtained upon request to Advertising Dept., Wilmot Breeden Ltd., 13-14 Oxford Street, Birmingham & 
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post-Sharpeville ‘agitators. As white men we 
shared a large dormitory-type cell. Down the 
corridors we could hear the Indian Congress men 
chattering away, like political parakeets, someone 
said, in Gujerati. If you put your mouth to 
the door’s eye-hole you could carry on a con- 
versation with another cell down the corridor. 

“Is Cassim in?’ 

**Yes, man.’ 

‘Mohamed?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Ibrahim?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Mosie?’ 
‘Man, everybody’s here. Where’re the Africans?’ 
‘The Fort, I think.’ 

The worst thing about the cell was that you 
couldn’t see the sky. But after breakfast the 
warders allowed white prisoners out into the 
courtyard, where we played hand cricket with a 
ball made of paper and read the prison captain's 
newspaper. We shouted the news up to the Indians 
on the second floor and the women who were next 
door to them. The warders didn’t seem to mind. 
We were white. We had privileges. The very same 
warders behaved like Nazis towards a party of 
African prisoners who were busy that morning 
scrubbing the floors—the double-vision of the 
Afrikaner. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Albert, ‘the warders are all right. 
But just you wait until the Special Branch arrive 
to grill us. Ever heard of Captain X? Gestapo 
chief. Told me he is a socialist.’ 

‘A socialist?’ 

“Yeah, a national socialist. Reads Mein Kampf 
before bed every night. Has sten-gun bullets for 
breakfast.’ 

‘On black toast, of course.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

At 2 p.m. that afternoon, before I'd had my 
lunch (Her Maijesty’s meals seem to be served 
somewhat late in her South African prisons), I 
was escorted to the Supreme Court. The ancient 
right of habeas corpus was being invoked—far 
away from the vaulted halls of English liberty— 
in a Johannesburg court before an Afrikaner 
judge called Ludorf by a Russian-Jewish advo- 
cate called Unterhalter on my behalf. The arrests 
were premature. No copy of the declaration of 
the state of emergency could be produced by 
the Crown, and I was freed. If my lawyers had 
been less speedy in bringing the application, if 
I had been produced in court one hour later 
(by which time the correct copy of the Govern- 
ment Gazette had arrived from Cape Town), I 
should still be iri prison, instead of at liberty 
in the Borough of St. Marylebone, in London. 
I enjoyed the last dying hour of the rule of law 
in South Africa. 

That evening, having dodged the police suc- 
cessfully, I left for Swaziland and drove through 
the night till I reached Mbabane, where I should 
be safe, since the territory is a British Protec- 
torate. There I met two other escapees. We sun- 
bathed at the hotel swimming pool and watched 
the Union Jack flutter in the summer breeze. I 
never thought the sight would ever stir me. (I 
call myself an anti-nationalist republican.) But 
so it did. By jingo, so it did. 

‘What'll you do?’ I said. P—— fingered his 
beard. He had grown it during an overseas 
sojourn. Melodramatic to admit, it had assisted his 
escape. ‘I'll have to rot away here for a time, I 
suppose. I don’t have a passport. You're lucky to 
have yours. I thought of slipping back to the 


Union to organise some sort of underground re- 
sistance. But I don’t know. They'd love to work 
me over in prison, the Major and his boys. 
P is an Afrikaner who has betrayed the volk; 
the Special Branch have a special grudge in his 
case. Betrayal is to be expected of the Jews and 
the British, but not from a home-grown Boer. 

“You take shelter here under the wing of the 
Raj,’ I said. 

‘God save the Queen,’ said P——. 

As for M——, he is a law student, and he had 
already made arrangements to use the local 
attorney’s books. He talked of getting work at an 
Anglican mission station farther inland. The 
emergency might last for months and the great 
thing to avoid in Swaziland was stagnation and 
the kind of moral isolation that plagues the exile. 

That evening we listened to the news: more 
shooting in Durban, whipping and beating in 
Cape Town, more arrests, the reimposition of 
the pass laws. The local colonials were sym- 
pathetic. We joined them at their ritual whisky 
session in the pub. ‘Very little to do in Swaziland 
except drink, old boy.’ A colonial official was 
deeply engaged in political talk with P——. 
‘Damn Verwoerd! He’s got it coming to him. 
Shouldn’t wonder if someone took a pot-shot at 
him one of these days.’ They talked about squash, 
polo, the Club, and then an anecdote about ‘when 
I was up at Oxford.’ It was hard to believe that 
the Transvaal was twenty minutes’ drive away— 
Bethal and Ermelo, where farmers flog their 
labourers. 

Flogging and shooting. Oh, God, how long 
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would it go on? If only they would think of the 
present reality. But they remember only their 
forefathers who faced the Zulu hordes from 4 
laager of ox-waggons. They believe themselves 
to be beleaguered by barbarian enemies, and the 
tragedy is that the longer they continue in their 
belief and act accordingly, so the African oppo. 
sition hardens into uncompromising chauvinism, 
The myth becomes reality. The voice of moderate 
men like Chief Luthuli is drowned in a nightmare 
of blood-letting and already the Pan-Africanists 
are drawing a mass following amongst urban 
Africans in areas which have always been ANC 
strongholds. 

Onward through Swaziland to Lourengo 
Marques, an aeroplane to Salisbury, up the great 
body of Africa across rivers shaped like elephants’ 
heads—Limpopo, Zambesi, Congo, over the 
steamy jungles and the feverish bush, million after 
million of empty acres and the only signs of 
civilisation are white-man-made, or rather the 
product of white skill and capital and the sweat 
and muscle of the blacks. But Dr. Verwoerd and 
his friends lack the Machiavellian touch and can- 
not realise that white economic supremacy is per- 
fectly compatible with black political freedom. 
Oh, for a degreé of imperialist hypocrisy in South 
Africa! 

‘But you’re white! We expected an African. 
Especially when they told us that you’d been to 
gaol.’ The committee of a Labour Party ward 
meeting near London I was to address as my 
first assignment for the Anti-Apartheid Com- 
mittee was definitely surprised. 


Spring in Israel 


By SIMON RAVEN 


XCEPT in so far as ft is always of interest to 

break new ground, I was not keen to come to 
Israel. Long since persuaded by Norman Douglas, 
! knew that Greece, whence I was summoned, 
had given birth to Apollo, whereas Israel was 
responsible for his arch-enemy Jehovah. This 
elementary distinction was, I felt, enough. Who 
would willingly exchange the god of light and 
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poetry for a vindictive bully, a celestial bore? 
/ But people get the gods they deserve. The first 
thing I learnt in Israel was that the Israelis, for 
the most part, no longer either desire or deserve 
Jehovah. It would be untrue to say that they have 
adopted Apollo in his stead; and, though their 
wines are excellent, they have little to do with 
Dionysus: but exile has done its work, and the 
Jews, so many of whom have been absent from 
the East for millennia, have shaken off their 
memories of the desert and have returned with 
little thought of their jealous desert god. 

It is unlikely that he will be given cause ever 
again to obtrude himself into Israel’s affairs. For 
here mankind now rules. The plain of Sharon 
was always fertile; now it has been developed 
with every resource of organised agriculture. The 
plain of Judea and the hills to the east of it are 
rich with corn and vine and olive, liberally 
scattered with tall and handsome trees. Further 
to the south, where the deserts of the Negev 
begin and the crippled umbrella tree was once 
sovereign—even here the hand of the Jews is 
busy. For the desert is beginning to blossom: not 
like a rose, it is true, and not ubiquitously, but 
slowly and in small, grateful patches, after years 
of exhausting work and intelligent research, after 
years of dedication by men and women who 
believe in the destiny of their country and in the 
power of human effort. A promised land indeed: 
promised by man to his children. 

And if the country itself is beautiful, what of 
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Heart of Kariba! At the heart of one of the world’s most ambitious 
engineering projects—the great new Kariba power station on the Zambesi in 
Central Africa — stand six 100 MW waterwheel generators, which are being 
supplied by AEI. Behind the dam will be the world’s largest man-made lake. 
Its construction has entailed moving 50,000 people and many thousands 
of animals 
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A million times larger than life. The AEI electron microscope, with 
AEI’s new image intensifier, allows us to ‘see’ (without photography) parts of 
body cells or viruses, magnified up to 2 million times. The AEI electron 
microscope and intensifier featured on BBC TV’s recent “Science Interna- 
tional” programmes when viewers saw, for the first time, fine detail of cell 
structure (as in the famous Upjohn model above). 
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Ultimately Kariba will feed about 14 million kilowatts of power to the 
growing industries of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and especially to the great 
copper mines of the north. AEI is also supplying twenty-five 330 kV oil 
circuit breakers and 50 miles of cable — the total order being worth some £4} 
million. Merz and McLellan are the mechanical and electrical consulting 
engineers to the Federal Power Board for this project. 





Scent for the Bloodhound. Here is Sting-ray, target illuminating radar 
equipment. It was developed by AEI Electronic Apparatus Division with the 
Ministry of Aviation. Sting-ray uses electronic information from the Early 
Warning System to search out the attacker with a very narrow radar beam. 
Missiles such as Bloodhound or Thunderbird can then ‘see’ the reflected 
beam and be guided on to the approaching target through all possible 
manoeuvres. 


stands for Associated Electrical Industries Limited 


—a single manufacturing company uniting the people, traditions and knowledge 
of such world-famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, Siemens, Ediswan, 
Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. With its 100,000 employees, 60 factories, 94,500 
stockholders. £133,000,000 capital, and £208,000,000 sales last year, AEI is helping 


Britain’s Largest Electrical Manufacturer 


Britain to compete in the electrical markets of the world. AEI resources are increas- 


ing the world’s supply of electrical power; AEI research is finding new ways for 


33 GROSVENOR PLACE +: LONDON S.W.1 


people to benefit from it. Every working day in the year AEI delivers another 
£800,000 worth of electr: 


‘uipment to its customers. 
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its inhabitants? It is not so much that they are 
beautiful—though many of them are so—as that 
they are crammed with vitality, with physical 
and mental force. Distant climates and generous 
infusions of Gentile blood have made for pale 
skins and auburn hair, for smooth Polish faces 
and long English limbs; while those Israelis that 
have always remained here, or moved little dis- 
tance away, still tend to be small and dark, with 
their fierce, sharp profiles and brilliant eyes. But 
all have one thing in common: when they move, 
whether it is with their whole bodies or merely 
with a muscle in the cheek, they express. in 
physical terms, ease and determination, courage 
and understanding, insolence, cunning, sexuality 
and strength. ‘Israel is here to stay, and we are 
the living, working, thinking, propagating proof 
of it.’ That is what these limbs and muscles are 
saying. ‘We have run you out and we have run 
the Arabs out: this is ours, this Israel, and we 
will keep it.’ 

And after all, one doubts whether anyone 
could make better use of it. From Galilee to 
Sodom is ample evidence at once of the inepti- 
tude of past occupants and of the beneficent and 
sustained achievement of the present ones. There 
is gaiety (in conscious moderation): hospitality, 
given generously and with conscious pride: a 
sense of intellectual values, pugnacious discussion 
of books: and, above all, efficiency. ‘Our object 
is clear and constant,’ said a_ thirty-year-old 
colonel of parachute troops—speaking, it was 
plain, as much for his country as his regiment— 
‘it is to fulfil the assigned mission. We do this or 
we do not come back. We do not accept reason- 
able excuses for failure—still less an intelligent 
advocacy of retreat.’ 

* 


But with all this, there are two enemies within 
the gate, leave alone the hosts of Midian which 
prowl outside it. It is true, in the first place, that 
Jehovah is no longer the god of Israel; but he 
remains the god of the few orthodox Jews who 
survive here. These lurk in the back streets of 
Jerusalem or live in obscure hamlets in the 
northern hills. They follow the Law. But what 
the Law says is hardly very relevant to the growth 
of a vigorous State that wishes to become 
prosperous by the unhampered work of its hands 
and the exercise of modern knowledge. For the 
Law says—still says, mark you—that you cannot 
light a cigarette or ride in a car on the Sabbath; 
that you cannot eat meat cooked in milk—or 
even drink milk in your coffee after a meal of 
meat; that if your husband dies you must marry 
his unmarried brother—or pay him off in goods. 
The Law says a very great deal more, each item 
of it being either more savage or more ridiculous 
than the last; but the two following anecdotes, 
famous and well-attested throughout Israel, will 
suffice to give its spirit. 

There was the doctor who was summonedy on 
the Sabbath, to the orthodox quarter in Jeru- 
salem, that he might attend a woman whose life 
was in danger. Since the Laws of the Sabbath 
are waived when human life is in question, he 
was allowed to come to her in his car. Having 
done his duty and put the woman out of the likely 
reach of death, he returned to his car to drive the 
ten miles home to his family. But round the car 
was a group of men, who informed him that since 
the woman’s life was no longer in danger the 








Laws of the Sabbath were no longer waived: if 
he wanted to leave the quarter he must walk. 
When he protested, the men picked up stones (the 
use of which is still very popular among the 
religious in this country). There was nothing for 
it: the doctor left on foot. 

And there was once a Gentile woman who 
married a man of the Jews. She followed him 
faithfully, and in course of time came with him 
tu Israel. There she bore a child who, because his 
mother was a Gentile, was himself deemed to be 
a Gentile. From which it further followed that 
when, at the age of eight, the child died, he was 
not eligible, under the Law, for burial in a Jewish 
cemetery. He lived—and died—in a distant vil- 
lage to the north. There was no cemetery within 
many miles other than the Jewish one; but the 
Rabbi (for had he not the Law to guide him?) was 
adamant in refusing the child burial. So for three 
days the body lay in the summer heat, until, none 
too soon, a man of charity was apprised of the 
affair and paid for the child to be taken down to 
Haifa and buried there. Since all this happened, 
not a thousand years ago nor. even a, hundred, 
but in the 1950s of the Common Era, the Govern- 
ment (amid howls of execration from the religi- 
ous) decreed that henceforth the civil authority 
would take over the ordering of burials. But for 
reasons which I shall explain presently, even so 
fundamental a matter as marriage remains to 
this day under the governance of the priests. 

Now, no one in Israel except the Rabbis and 
their orthodox adherents has any regard for the 
Law. It is a sour joke—when it is not a venomous 
one—and the people long to be rid of it. But al- 
though the orthodox are regarded as a kind of 
lunatic fringe (pale, weedy scholars skulking in 
Jerusalem, or aggressive hooligans throwing 
stones at bare-legged women), it is nevertheless 
the case that they represent some eight or nine 
per cent. of the country’s votes. Since Ben- 
Gurion needs the men elected by these votes to 
support his coalition (to reject the Orthodox 
Religious Party would mean that he must seek 
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‘The monkeys used to like a few nuts at about 
12,000 miles up.’ 
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support on the extremities of Right or Left), it 
follows that he must tolerate, on an official level, 
a certain amount of interference from the Rabbis 
and their Law. 

Superficially, this often seems to matter very 
little. Restaurants, for example, are mostly non- 
kosher in the larger towns and stay unre. 
pentantly open on Saturdays. The significant 
facts remain that the entire Army, being a 
national concern, is compelled to endure a kosher 
diet, and that the institution of marriage. as | 
have already observed, is completely controlled 
by the Rabbinate. And when there comes, as 
there now has come, a serious question of the 
Government’s refusing a million dollar gift of 
statuary (on the ground that one must not bow 
down to ‘graven images’), what might hitherto 
have passed for mere nonsense is finally grown 
insupportable and vicious. 

All these questions, and many more, are still 
unresolved. It is thought that the influx of more 
immigrants and the coming to full maturity of 
the country’s youth will settle the Rabbis and 
their hash. Meanwhile, however, a magnificent 
gift is in jeopardy; substantial and much-needed 
quantities of food (e.g., tinned meat captured 
from the Egyptians) are from time to time con- 
demned at the whim of a priest; and, worst of 
all, perhaps, an element among the religious 
refuse even to acknowledge the new Israel— 
which, as you will doubtless recall, is not sup- 
posed to come about until the appearance of the 
(genuine) Messiah. 

* 


The second enemy within the gate is pride. Or 
perhaps it would be more proper to say ‘self- 
righteousness’—in a strictly secular sense. The 
Israelis lack both humour and tolerance and are 
unaccommodating in the extreme. He that is not 
with them—one hundred per cent. with them—is 
against them. There can be no compromise: all 
truths here are absolute. The French sell arms 
to Israel—therefore the French atom bomb is a 
good thing. There is no homosexuality in the 
Israeli Army, it seems, and never has been. All 
young men are sober and chivalrous to women. 
No Israeli parachutist has ever funked jumping 
out of an aeroplane. Nothing is done for private 
profit, only for the benefit of the nation (come 
on, Jacob, tell me another one, do). If you want 
that sort of amusement, Mr. Raven, you should 
go elsewhere. And so on and so forth. 

The thing reaches final absurdity when some- 
one tells me there are no longer cedars in the 
Lebanon. I have seen these cedars last month 
and with my own eyes, and say so. But no. The 
Lebanon is the enemy- (albeit one of the least 
threatening) of Israel, and so the Lebanon must 
be denied even so modest and seemly a distinc- 
tion. In any case, tourists are here to admire 
Israel, not to compare it with anywhere else. So 
now, ladies and gentlemen, let us take a quick 
look at the communal dining hall of the kibbutz, 
crammed with teenage volunteers who have given 
up their school holidays to work here; and then 
(by way of the Wingate Institute of Physical 
Training) we can proceed to the Isaac and Sarah 
Married Couples’ Club for a jolly evening of folk 
dancing and marching songs. 

The Israelis, in fact, when not inimical to the 
rest of the world, are patronising. They regard 
us as soft. That the corrupt city of Alexandria 
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or the tired splendours of Rome might be of more 
jnterest and importance in the scheme of history 
—even of history in the making—than a rather 
provincial hill-town called Jerusalem has not, 
apparently, occurred to them. Nor do they seem 
aware that the rest of the world will not gladly 
suffer limitless or even partial inconvenience 
merely to suit the aspirations of a country 
which, for all its Biblical connection, has an 
effective history of a decade and was for years 
dependent on charity. This is to make my point 
roundly; and I do so, not from ill-will (for I 
admire and respect almost everything and every- 





body that I have seen in Israel), but because I 
feel it is time the Israelis realised that, Jews or 
not, they are no more exempt from criticism than 
other people. 

So let the Jews of Israel look to the follies of 
their priests and guard against that hybris which, 
if I am not mistaken, has undone them once or 
twice ia the past. Let their deserts grow green, 
by all means, and let their children be as 
splendid and courageous as themselves; but let 
them remember, since they have had the excel- 
lent sense to discard Jehovah, that they are no 
longer any god’s choice. 


Brasilia 


From DENIS MACK SMITH 


n April 21 the new capital of Brazil will be + 

formally opened. Brasilia in these last few 
days is a scene of feverish haste, and it is hard to 
see how this embryonic city can possibly be 
tidy enough for the opening. But miracles of 
industry are being performed. Eighty thousand 
workers are said to be busy on the site, living in 
shanty towns specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. At night the whole city is flooded with 
illuminations as work proceeds on hundreds of 
buildings. Two only of these buildings are said 
to be complete, the Hotel and the beautiful 
President’s residence, though even here many 
last-minute touches are being made. It is never- 
theless amazing what has been done in three and 
a half years. 

It must be an architect’s and town-planner’s 
dream to build a new capital city, and Brasilia 
is to be.the capital of the fourth largest country 
in the world, a country which contains half the 
population of South America. Never before can 
any similar venture have been undertaken. The 
chosen site is far away from Brazil's centre of 
gravity around Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo. It 
is 600 miles inland, up in the impoverished and 
underdeveloped uplands. Rio is said to have 
reached the limit of possible expansion as a 
capital, but in any case it has long been a 
Brazilian ambition to have an inland capital 
nearer to the geographical centre of the country. 
Official statements talk of breaking away from 
the colonial past and inaugurating a new epoch 
and a new-type of civilisation. 

The competition for the pilot plan for 
Brasilia was won by Lucio Costa, and all the 
official buildings have subsequently been de- 
signed by Oscar Niemeyer. The centrepiece of 
the plan is the Plaza of the Three Powers, 
dominated by the legislative buildings ‘as befits 
a democratic regime.’ The concave Senate 
building and the convex Chamber, of Deputies 
are on either side of two twenty-five-storey 
administrative blocks which rise far above every- 
thing else in the town. The two houses of parlia- 
ment are so designed that they can share library, 
garage and restaurant facilities. The other two 
‘Powers’ are represented in the plaza by the 
Palace of Justice and by the President’s palace 
which is the centre of executive authority. Lead- 
ing off from this triangle is a ‘ministerial 
esplanade,’ with eleven nine-storey buildings for 
the chief Departments of State. Like the Presi- 
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dent’s residence, they are structures with much 
more frontage of glass than one would think 
desirable for the tropics, and far less privacy 
than administrators may appreciate. A tremend- 
ous amount of construction work is still going on 
in them. though the newspapers record that one 
or two busloads of civil servants are leaving Rio 
every day to be ready for the official opening 
in a week’s time. 

From this central group, the rest of the town 
radiates off in a “V’ shape, or a bent bow, with 
two arms of a lake running along each side. In 
the old colonial days, as one can see today in the 
central squares of Lima and Quito, the Cathedral 
would have faced the Governor’s residence, the 
spiritual against the secular power. But here, in 
the world’s largest Catholic country, the Cathe- 
dral takes a lower place. Shaped somewhat like 
an Indian wigwam, made almost entirely of 
glass, it will certainly be most impressive, though 
in its present incomplete condition it looks more 
like a skating rink than a church—one may re- 
call that Niemeyer’s church of St. Francis at 
Belo Horizonte is too startlingly novel to have 
received consecration from the ecclesiastical 
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authorities. Other religious groups will receive 
free grants of land for churches, provided that 
they secure approval of their architectural plans 
from NOVACAP, the company which has the 
concession for building the new capital. 

The residential part of the town is composed 
of ‘super-blocks’ along wide. tree-lined avenues. 
Each of these blocks will house about 3,000 
people and have its own elementary school. Four 
blocks together will comprise a neighbourhood, 
with a certain autonomy in shops, entertainment 
and secondary education. Four such neighbour- 
hoods will-have their own hospital, and so forth. 
All this is expected to reduce the need for move- 
ment within the city. Pedestrian and wheeled 
traffic are to be kept separate where possible, 
and an elaborate system of parallel roads 
manages to avoid intersections for the fast- 
moving vehicles. Even the cemeteries are so 
placed that funerals will not have to pass through 
the city. 

Most of the main buildings are by now suffi- 
ciently advanced to show that this main plan is 
being kept. But at least ten years more will be 
needed to see whether it is successful or not. 
The planning may turn out to have been too 
rigid, the buildings too uniform. Labour will no 
doubt come rather from the backward north 
than the progressive south, and one wonders if 
large northern families will fit into the small, 
overly-bourgeois apartments which this archi- 
tectural dictatorship has prescribed for them. 
Whether or not this city can attract half a million 
inhabitants has still to be proved, as also indeed 
has the belief that it will succeed in altering the 
centre of gravity and the balance of power in a 
country with such deeply embedded traditions. 
The industrial and commercial capital of Brazil 
is bound to remain at Sao Paolo, and paolistas 
are far from unanimous in approving this new 
venture. Likewise the civil servants and members 
of parliament and embassies can hardly be 
transplanted easily into the remote interior and 
away from the fleshpots of Rio. So far it takes 
a week for correspondence from Rio to reach 
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Television for schools 
Plans for the School Year 1960/61 


School Programmes produced by Associated-Rediffusion 
Ltd. are intended to supplement the teacher’s own work by 
using the resources of television to arouse the children’s 
interest and show them aspects of school subjects which 
cannot easily be shown in the classroom. Teachers’ Notes 
are supplied to over 1,000 registered schools to help with 
preparation and follow-up. 


The Educational Advisory Council has approved plans for 
1960/61 based on nearly 3 years’ experience of School 
Television. Programmes will be provided for primary 
‘chools, secondary schools and Vith forms. 


Innovations in the coming year will include an increase in 
the number of weekly programmes from four to six, with a 
repeat of each; variations in the length of programmes to 
suit the needs of different age-ranges and subjects ; the intro- 
duction of new subjects, and a revision of past successes. 


The following programmes will be produced: 

FRENCH - A year’s series of short weekly programmes in 
simple French for children in their second or third year 
of study of the language. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS - “The World Around Us”, a 


year’s misce!iany series including science and general interest 
programmes. 

GEOGRAPHY - For children of 12-14, a year’s filmed series 
will illustrate the main geographical regions of the British 
Isles. 

SCIENCE - A year’s series for 14-year-olds on “* The Story 
of Medicine ”’. 

ENGLISH - Another “ Books to Enjoy” series designed to 
encourage children of about 12 to read more. 


DRAMA - Two series for children over 13, one of which will 
encourage a more discriminating approach to popular 
drama. 


FOR VITH FORMS - A discussion series on some of the great 
problems of today. 


THE FARMING YEAR -A re-edited repeat of the 1957 series, 
for children of 9-14. 


These programmes are available in the areas served by 
Associated-Rediffusion (London), ATV (Midlands), STV 
(Scotland), TWW (South Wales and the West of England), 
Southern Television, TTT (North East), Anglia Television 
(East Anglia), and Ulster (Northern Ireland). 


Fuller information about plans for 1960/6? may be obtained from the Schools Information Office =— 


SK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888 
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Brasilia, and clearly the difficulties of com- 
munication are going to be enormous. 

Brasilia is a brave and exciting idea, and both 
the plans and the execution of the plans are more 
successful than some of the critics prophesied 
three years ago. So far, however, the enterprise 
has created more problems than it looks like 
solving. Brasilia has a beautiful site and climate, 
but it is a barren area, and food and petrol have 
to be flown from far away. One would like to 
know how much money the whole project is 
costing, and how far it has contributed and will 
contribute to the inflation which is Brazil’s chief 
problem today. Even though the United States of 
Brazil is larger than the United States of 
America, the national budget is less by some way 
than that of New York City. There are so many 
other possible ways of spending these limited 
sums with profit in a country where half the 
people are still illiterate and communications 
still often primitive or even non-existing. Instead 
of spending on education and roads, the decision 
has been taken to build this new, essentially 
administrative town, in a sense duplicating facili- 
ties already available, with no guarantee that it 
will much improve public services which are 
admittedly much in need of improvement, and 
with some real danger that the disadvantages of 


bureaucracy will become even more intensified. 

For some time it has been a complaint in 
Brazilian national life that too often economic 
and technical considerations have been over- 
ridden by politics. Few people, indeed, have much 
doubt that Juscelino Kubitschek intended 
Brasilia to be a monument to his presidency— 
hence the tearing hurry of the last few months. 


‘Many people regret this hurry in planning and 


execution, and it is worthy of note that other 
buildings by Niemeyer, for all their beauty of 
design, have in four or five years revealed serious 
weaknesses in structure and sloppiness in finish. 
A new President will be in office shortly, and past 
experience suggests that he may be not very in- 
terested in promoting this memorial to his pre- 
decessor. Latin America is littered with ferro- 
concrete hulks of public buildings begun by one 
regime and discontinued by another, or left half- 
finished when money or enthusiasm ran out. As 
the Brazilian writer, Alceu Amororo Lima, has 
written, ‘We Brazilians are much more active as 
creators than as maintainers. We have more 
courage for beginnings than for endings. We 
enjoy innovation, renovation, reformation, but not 
repetition, conservation, continuation. We build 
roads but do not maintain them. We erect build- 
ings, but willingly allow them to get out of order.’ 


Aldermaston, 1960 


By ALAN BRIEN 


HE first time I took part in an anti-bomb 

march I was reporting it for the Evening 
Standard. About thirty of us, in crumpled rain- 
coats with nervous drawn faces, gathered under 
an arch of Waterloo Station. As we trailed 
across the bridge and into the Strand, scraped 
by the buses and edged into the gutter by the 
taxis, we seemed even to ourselves a forlorn, 
unimpressive gaggle of cranks. I remember the 
American outside the Savoy who gleefully 
snapped us as he chortled “You mean they're 
genuine Communists?’ to his English guide. My 
instinct was to cover my face to keep out of 
the Senate files. That was a Sunday in 1956 and 
my story ended up as an item in ‘In London Last 
Night.’ 

* 


The second occasion was in 1958 when I was 
reporting the beginning of the Trafalgar Square 
to Aldermaston march on Good Friday for the 
Daily Mail. This time a few thousand of us 
wound away towards the Albert Memorial. The 
column then had a life of its own like an 
escalator. You felt you could lift your feet and 
be carried along by the collective drive. The 
spirit of the Thing was still un-British somehow, 
defiantly and self-consciously breaking the rules 
of conventional behaviour. Here we were draw- 
ing attention to ourselves, showing off in pub- 
lic, giving the neighbours a label to tag us with. 
Still, it was warm inside the great human cater- 


: pillar and when I fell out for a packet of cigar- 


ettes I felt as if I were leaving a train in the heart 
of Siberia. As we rolled on through Hammer- 
smith and on to Hounslow we were still acting. 
We put on a show of exaggerated good spirits 
and enthusiasm. We sang and chanted and 


cheered and gossiped and handed round choco- 
late and made introductions as if we had been 
hired to play a crowd scene on the deck of the 
Titanic. And we felt the eyes of the public on 
us all the time—those. characteristic hostile, irri- 
tated, disturbed eyes which are affronted by the 
sight of someone doing something they had 





never thought of doing. This is the way the 
Briton looks at a man in tails in the afternoon, 
a dog being sick, an African in a fez and 
a burnous, an injured child on a stretcher. We 
were indecently exposing ourselves. My report 
was spread large over the leader page with a 
cartoon, and the next day Henry Fairlie was 
brought in to preach a lay sermon on my 
indiscretion. 
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This year I marched simply as a representa- 
tive of me. We were all more organised than 
we used to be—massed under districts and 
Organisations with code signs and colour identi- 
fications. The order of progress was reshuffled 
every now and again to get the best display of 
banners or to make sure that the MPs were 
more easily photographed. The bands no longer 
seemed to be just marchers who could not bear 
to leave their trombones at home. They were 
introduced at the most effective moments of 
entry and exit of towns and carried backwards 
and forwards in vans. Even the police no longer 
behaved as if we were a tedious minor emergency 
like a lorry-load of milk overturned at a cross- 
roads. The March had become an official, tradi- 
tional, old Easter custom which demanded all 
the elaborate ritual of Chief Constables, black- 
helmeted outriders, and traffic diversions of a 
Royal Wedding. 


* 


The Aldermaston March of 1960 was an event 
that attracted an audience in-advance. Old ladies 
on sticks, babes in arms, invalids in wheel- 
chairs, middle-class families with a Jaguar and 
a picnic basket appeared along the route to 
await us. Sometimes it was almost as if a myth 
had sprung up that the very sight of us would 
cure the King’s Evil or ensure a safe confine- 
ment. We were released from the obligation of 
pretending to be enjoying ourselves. We also no 
longer had to intersperse the happy’ comrade- 
manship with a ritual expression of thoughtful- 
ness. We were more public than the public. We 
outnumbered them even when they were lined up 
five deep. I saw many a lonely face, marooned 
at an upper window during a family holiday, 
which yearned to be part of this slowly surging 
mass. ‘Next year perhaps Ill join in and be part 
of something once again,’ these faces seemed to 
be saying. By the time we reached Trafalgar 
Square there were more than forty thousand of 
us—weirdies and beardies, colonels and conchies, 
Communists and Liberals, vegetarians and alco- 
holics, beauties. and beasts—we couldn’t all be 
cranks. 


What the outsider—even the temporary insider 
who was there for his paper, or his: political 
career—finds it hard to believe is that the Alder- 
maston March is not a penance. It is: more of 
a strenuous sport like beagling, full of minor 
strains and boredoms but also full of fun and 
excitement. It is wonderful, like beagling, when 
you leave off at night and collapse in a bar 
lounge with a large whisky. It is also a tremen- 
dous stimulation of ideas and arguments and 
witticisms and friendships and love affairs. Per- 
haps it would be more tactful to keep this revela- 
tion a secret—but the Aldermaston March is the 
rare phenomenon of a physical and social 
pleasure which yet has an intellectual and moral 
justification. All the marchers would hardly agree 
on the precise aim and effect that they wish to 
produce. But inside each of them there is the 
strong conviction that the world stands in danger 
and that it is the duty of the citizen in a demo- 
cracy to serve notice on his rulers that he is 
aware of the danger. This is a simple, perhaps 
even simple-minded, belief, but it is one that has 
often been forgotten in an age where prosperity 
and annihilation live cheek by jowl. 
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WITH MAC THROUGH AFRICA 


Sir,—My attention has recently been drawn to the 
article ‘With Mac through Africa’ by Robert 
Manning which was published in your issue of 
February 19. I should be grateful for an opportunity 
to correct the false impressions given by the many 
inaccuracies in the highly coloured description of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria and of Mr. Macmillan’s, 
visit to it. ; 

Your correspondent refers to the Northern Region 
as: being feudal Moslem territory, more Middle 
Eastern than Black African, with a heavy overlay of 
Pakistan and an inlay of Raj India—whatever this 
means. Had your correspondent glanced at the avail- 
able statistics and made a few local inquiries he 
would have found that over one-third of the area and 
population is non-Moslem and that feudalism dbes 
not exist. 

As you know, sir, Northern Nigeria is one of the 
world’s important exporters of tin, columbite, 
groundnuts, cotton, hides and skins. Your corre- 
spondent, however, has taken an extraordinarily 
myopic vi¢w; there are no rhinestone palaces, the 
people do not prostrate themselves to passing digni- 
taries in their motor-cars. The Emir of Zaria’s 
palace is situated on high ground almost in the centre 
of, and certainly not set back from, the city. It has 
no minarets (plump or otherwise) and the Arabic 
characters ‘at its front entrance do not proclaim that 
it is the Emir’s palace but that ‘God is the greatest of 
all.” Again; the Emir of Zaria has no Cabinet or 
Ministers, but a Council and Councillors; he was not 
sitting in the audience chair with the Prime Minister 
alone—the Northern Premier, the Prime Minister's 
staff, senior government officials and others were also 
present and seated. And yet again on emerging from 
the palace, no speeches were made and no car (not 
even a Cadillac) then or later made off for Kano, 

Your correspondent’s report is not only inaccurate 
but also unnecessarily offensive. To describe the 
courtesy call of the wife of the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom on the wives of the Emir of Zaria, 
a respected Moslem leader, as viewing the harem (with 
all its unfortunate present-day connotations) is not 
enly distasteful but discourteous. To assert further 
that the Emir has forty wives is inaccurate and 
libellous, denigrating his name not only with his own 
people but also with Muslims everywhere, as Mus- 
lims are limited to four wives by law. 

It is surprising that you should have published in 
your journal, so well known for its sense of 
responsibility, such an inaccurate and offensive report 
without first checking the facts. I am sure that.your 
reporter had no deliberate intention of causing 
offence but you, sir, as editor of a journal of suth 
repute; will no doubt realise the harm done to ‘Com- 
monwealth relations. by reports im British journals 






which are in any way exaggerated, inaccurate or 
needlessly offensive.—Y ours faithfully, 


ABBA JIDAM GANA 
Nigeria House, Northern Region, Commissioner 


9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 


[Robert Manning writes: ‘Mr. Abba Jidam Gana 
is both thoughtful and accurate in commenting that 
there was no deliberate intention of causing offence. 
On the contrary, Nigeria is probably the most vigor- 
ous and, to me, the most interesting of the new 
nations of the world. Its impending freedom carries 
with it a promise that is exciting and deserving of 
respect. It is with respect that I absorbed what 
impressions I could and reported them, impression- 
istically—the only way in which a visitor of such 
brief duration could be entitled to report. 

‘True, only about a third of Northern Nigeria is 
populated by Moslems, but it is well known and it 
is obvious at every turn that the Moslem third govern 
and dominate the region, as they have done for 
generations. As for feudalism, I can only say that 
the Commissioner and I are measuring with differ- 
ent yardsticks. | did on two occasions see Nigerians 
by the roadside prostrate themselves as an emir’s car, 
its klaxon signalling its arrival, sped past. I erred in 
reporting that the Arabic capitals on the emir’s 
palace signified the same thing as those in English, 
“EMIR’S PALACE,” and my photographs do indeed 
show that there are no minarets, rather elongated 
white-painted protrusions that rise to points from 
each of several corners. The report of the meeting 
with the emir’s councillors came from officials who 
were allowed to witness, reporters being forbidden. 
My notes, and a check with others, re-confirm that 
there were short spoken formalities at the end of 
Mr. Macmillan’s visit and he and his party were 
indeed driven off in cars. As for Lady Dorothy’s 
visit to the feminine chambers of the palace, I can 
only plead perhaps justified economy of expression 
in reporting that all of the women domiciled there 
were wives in the precisely legal sense.’—Editor. 
Spectator.] 


THE ‘TIED HOUSE’ SYSTEM 


Smr,—I regret that I have only now been able to find 
time to reply to Leslie Adrian’s allegation that 
customers in licensed houses are being restricted in 
their choice of soft drinks, The short answer is that 
a very large proportion of brewer-owned houses 
stock soft drinks additional to those produced by 
the owning brewer. 

At the same time I wonder why there should be 
a prejudice against brewers supplying goods in the 
retail outlets belonging to them. No one objects to 
other manufacturers — shoe manufacturers, for 
example—doing the same thing. The argument that 
the public house has a special advantage by reason 
of its licence whereas anyone can open a shoe shop 
anywhere (a somewhat specious argument as for 
practical purposes the scope for any sort of retail 
shop is not unlimited) does not apply to soft drinks. 
It is a great deal easier for anyone to sell soft drinks 
anywhere than it is for anyone to sell shoes any- 
where. 

What. needs to be understood about the system of 
brewer-ownership of licensed premises—the ‘tie’— 
is that in general pubs could not have reached their 
present standard without it, and could not continue 
to exist without it. Sixty years ago, when the system 
grew up (much to the reluctance of many brewers) 
public houses were in a bad way. The licensees who 
owned them had not the resources to withstand the 
ups and downs of the business. Premises were de- 
teriorating. So was the quality of service and refresh- 
ment. They were, in varying degrees, disreputable. 
Since then, they have become an accepted national 
institution, and a very flourishing one. The system. 
by giving the brewer an assured outlet, enabled him 
to earn enough on his products to set aside money 
for the cost of renewing the premises. This cost, 
which has to be met by the brewer out of his taxed 
profits, is particularly high. There could, however, 
be no more successful way from all points of view 
of financing ‘public house improvement.’ 


The system, it is true, was originally based on 


beer, But it is surely unrealistic and unfair to suggest 
that it should continue to be confined to beer? In the 
early days, practically nothing but beer was sold in 
the public houses, and the earnings on beer were 
large enough for the brewer to set aside the money 
needed for eventual reconditioning or replacement. 
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Nowadays, wines, spirits and other drinks form a 
much larger proportion of public house sales—the 
brewer’s aim being to stock what the public want 
and not merely his own products, And although beer 
consumption has been increasing since the reduction 
last year in the absurdly heavy beer tax, other drinks 
must help to earn the money needed for ‘pub im- 
provement.’ 

One wonders whether the complaint really is that 
‘brewers are gradually using the “tie” to compel us 
to drink not what we want, but what it is profitable 
for them to sell us. After all. the range of drinks 
offered in public houses is not dwindling. It has 
increased in recent years; it is increasing and will, we 
hope, go on increasing. Customers have the evidence 
of their own eyes as to the very wide range of drinks 
on offer and the evidence of their palate that the 
quality is good.— Yours faithfully, 





M. M. BRITTAIN 
Secretary 
National Trade Development Association, 
42 Portman Square, W1 


CHILDREN’S HOMES 
Sir,—In your issue of April 8 you publish an appeal 
for funds from a well-known children’s home in 
which the sponsors say—I quote the appeal—‘To 
cut down expenses, we have embarked on a pro- 
gramme of “centralisation.”’ In an adjoining inset 
is a picture of a large block of buildings three or 
four storeys high. | am sure this building will be 
clean, hygienic, convenient, and economic to run, 
but is this really the best kind of home we can give 
to deprived children nearly fifteen years after the 
publication of the Curtiss Report, in which the case 
for small domestic ‘homes,’ as against the s*'l! all 
too current legacy of Victorian barracks. wus so 
abundantly made?— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN PAPWORTH 
22 Nevern Road, SW5 


THAT PILL 


Sir,—I. was very interested to read, Mr. Hollis’s 
statistical commentary on God's Law in regard to 
contraception last week. It seems to me that neither 
he nor that other eminent Catholic whom he quotes, 
Professor Clark, really goes far enough. | personally 
am quite prepared to eat my 2.000 calories a day 
standing up, provided that Mr. Hollis can assure 
me I will get them regularly. Living in suburbia as 
I do, I see no reason why less fortunate peoples 
elsewhere should not sample its delights too. 

Sex is fundamentally wrong, anyway, and if a few 
million here and there do die because the communi- 
cations break down or there is a temporary lag in 
food production—well, it will be- their own fault for 
enjoying it too freely and expanding at a slightly 
faster rate than expected. I see that according to 
one recent survey (not quoted by Mr. Hollis) the 
Indians are likely to receive this very just punish- 
ment in the next decade or so. The threat of starva- 
tion will be an extremely beneficial incentive to 
agricultural progress to the undernourished two- 
thirds of the world. 

Moreover. there is the additional advantage that 
while the Protestants and other silly-billies . with 
social consciences and hire-purchase problems are 
stuffing themselves with pills—and keeping their 
families down to a miserly three children or so—the 
Catholics will multiply on and on. and on. It will 
certainly settle the Ulster problem.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DAVID ADAMSON 
The Cottage, 25 Cedar Mount, 
Mottingham Lane, SE9 


HAMBROSIA 

S1r,—-Whilst we all appreciate Mr. Postgate’s opinion 
on fine wines, | feel that someone must correct him 
when he writes about wines which it is only too 
obvious he has never even sampled—much less 
tested for alcoholic strength. 

Australian and Cyprus ‘sweet sherries, which sell 
retail at prices between 7s. 6d. and 10s. a bottle, as 
quoted by Mr. Postgate, can only be offered at these 
prices because they are much less fortified by spirit 


than is the custom with the evar so fortified wines 


from Spaifi and:Portugal. :: 
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Whilst Douro Port is of approximately 34° 
strength, the average Cyprus ‘Cream’ is of approxi- 
mately 26.5° spirit strength and a typical Australian 
Sweet Sherry is of approximately 30° strength. In- 
cidentally, this wine would be fortified in Australia 
a considerable time before shipment with pure grape 
spirit, which is presumably also the custom in Jerez- 
de-la-Frontera. 

All wine must, of course, carry the country of 
origin on the label and simple titles such as ‘Empire’ 
or ‘Blended’ would be illegal. But as Mr. Postgate is 
so obviously worried about the public consumption 
of alcohol; there is one feature of the recent Budget 
which is certainly very difficult to understand. 

He cannot be unaware that over six million gallons 
of fortified British wines are sold annually and that 
this is approximately one-third of all the wine con- 
sumed in the UK, For various reasons these fortified 
wines can be sold at a cheaper price than any 
‘Empire’ blend and cost approximately 6s. to 6s. 6d. 
a bottle. Before the Budget, the Customs limited the 
alcoholic strength to 27°, but in future, without any 
alteration in price, the strength can presumably be 
increased up to 32°. 

But maybe Mr. Postgate prefers to ignore this 
possibly illegitimate child of the wine trade and 
would rather concentrate on the efforts of the 
Australian and Cyprus wine farmers to supply a 
genuine fortified wine at a reasonable price.—Yours 
faithfully, 

P. C. B. THORNTON 
45 Heming Road, Edgware, Middlesex 


WHITE ANGLO-SAXON PROTESTANT 


Sir,—What a sinister figure someone is trying to 
make of Charles Kingsley! Kingsley’s contem- 
poraries thought he was poorly qualified to be a 
Professor of History—true enough; and that 
Westward Ho! was unhistorical, as indeed it was, 
though not noticeably moré so than the majority of 
‘historical romances’; they also observed his childish 
effrontery in challenging Newman and the well- 
deserved result, But what indication is there that they 
‘saw a new kind of Englishman... and were 
frightened’? At the most, they may have found this 
muscular Christian somewhat hysterical: as G. K. 
Chesterton, in a cool appraisal which your reviewer 
might do well to re-read, remarked, ‘He said he had 
written Hypatia with his heart’s blood, and one feels 
he may have relieved his feelings by writing it in 
red ink.’ 

There was some hysteria in Kingsley. But your 
reviewer is rather undiscriminating in the choice of 
fears supposed to prove. Fear of Popery and of mob 
violence may not be very elevating, but one does 
not have to know much history to realise that in the 
mid-nineteenth century these fears were not pecu- 
liar to Kingsley. And is it really unbalanced to get 
excited and write in a ‘vulgar’ journalist’s manner 
about dirt, disease, and squalor? If so, every protes- 
tant from Cobbett to Carlyle, Arnold, and Morris 
must be condensed as a forerunner of the civilisation 
which your reviewer dislikes. H~s it not occurred to 
him that Kingsley might have been sincerely angry 
when he wrote Alton Locke? sincere, also, in declar- 
ing himself at one time a Chartist, even if he did not 
retain his belief? It is hardly necessary to be a 
neurotic in order to abominate, even to the length 
of vulgar and intemperate expression, the condition 
of the English working classes in 1844; it is not 
necessary to postulate or fancy dislike for crowded 
cities, 

Rather later, it is true,‘ there appeared, in the 
generations immediately preceding the World War, a 
phenomenon of what might be described as a school- 
boy mixture of slightly brutal boisterousness and 
unfunny jokes which has not, I think, been much 
noticed, though it was clear at the time. The chief 
example was that unattractive character W. E. 
Henley; but it is to be found also in Punch (‘Stout 
Party’ type of drawing), in Kipling. of course, in some 
of Frank Anstey, and (I say with regret) in E. F. 
Fay of the Clarion. | think it died with the war, when 
the ‘Man of Property’ faded. It may be argued that 
it appeared. in: Kingsley, in the awful facetiousness in 
parts of The Water Babies, for example,.and in the 


sil y verses quoted about Browning ‘and: Ruskin— — 


though these are no sillier than some of Tennyson's; 
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but even if it did, it hardly makes him such a puwm 
as your reviewer suggests.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARGARET COLE 
107 Oakwood Court, Abbotsbury Road, W14 


‘ 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir,—In the last six months the British public have 
increasingly concerned themselves with the BBC’s 
Yugoslav Service. This general disquiet was most 
evident in the weekly and daily press. Your journal, 
the Star, the Daily Telegraph and Reynolds News 
have carried Jetters, comments and articles on the 
subject. Among the various contributors could be 
found dons, Members of Parliament, and journalists. 
The controversy touched on various important 
aspects of this country’s relations with Yugoslavia, 
of British foreign and broadcasting policy. In short, 
these were topical and grave matters of the highest 
interest not only to the British, but also to the 
Yugoslav public. 

It would be normal and logical to expect the BBC 
to mirror faithfully and impartially the course of the 
controversy, without taking sides, and to inform the 
Yugoslav listeners—through its Yugoslav Service— 
of this interesting and important public debate. 

The sad fact is, however, that this did not happen. 
If they had only listened to the BBC, the Yugoslav 
public would have known nothing at all about what 
was going on. Neither directly nor indirectly has 
anything so far published in the national press about 
the BBC’s Yugoslav Service percolated to its Yugo- 
slav listeners. 

Others, however, have been busy giving their own 
version of the events to the Yugoslav public. From 
either source (and both are totalitarian) that public 
got a twisted and garbled picture. From the left, the 
Yugoslav Communist press has begun a private war 
of its own against your journal. On January 10 the 
Belgrade weekly Nin violently attacked the Specta- 
tor, and the campaign was continued on April 4 by 
the leading Communist daily Politika. As is usual in 
such cases the attack was couched in terms of vulgar 
abuse and slander. At about the same time the 
Madrid radio, in its Yugoslav transmissions of April 
4 and 5, spoke at length about the same subject, giving 
its own twist and slant to the affair. 

Thus we have the paradoxical situation that where- 
as the BBC, which is supposed to project the British 
point of view (or views) keeps silent about a pre- 
eminently British problem—which also impinges on 
our relations with Yugoslavia—others, far from 
friendly to this country, or the truth, are given a free 
hand to mislead the Yugoslav public on that very 
same matter.—Yours faithfully, 

M. SOLARIC 
29 Framfield Road, N5 


PATRON OR DICTATOR? 
Sir,—Mr. John Tusa is entitled to his opinions: I 
am entitled to expect that he should get his elemen- 


tary facts right. The group of Trustees who stayed on’ 


and did not resign in 1958 (of which I was one) con- 
stituted a majority of the Trust, not a minority, as 
he thinks. This fact is basic to our case. The Company 
did not ‘walk out’: deprived of their subsidy, the 
Trust were unable to offer them employment. 

My ‘interest’ in the matter, like that of my col- 
leagues, is that of a voluntary Trustee of an old and 
honourable Company that has for eighty-five years 
presented the great operas in the provincial cities 
and towns of Britain. We believe that its disappear- 
ance is a cultural_loss and we are doing our best to 
remedy it. 

Perhaps Mr. Tusa will explain how our con- 
sistent demand, since 1958, for an impartial inquiry 


“came to be regarded as ‘evasive’?—Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES WILSON 
Carl Rosa Trust, 10 Gloucester Place, W1 
EL DORADO 
Sir,—In your April 1 issue, Penelope Gilliatt has 
written a chatty article on ‘El Dorado,’ marred 
slightly for me by the nagging overtones of bitterness 
toward things ‘American.’ I assumed she meant the 
US rather than the Americas—until the dead give- 
away .. » ‘the rumba rhythm of a barman shaking 
(!) a Martini for an Américan’ . \. surely; if she 
is this well acquainted with the US she must know 
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MARY 
STEWART 


My Brother Michael 


“Mary Stewart gives each of her 
admirable novels an exotically hand- 
some setting . . . the Greek landscape 
and—much more subtle—the Greek 
character are splendidly done, in a 
long, charmingly written, highly 
evocative, imperative piece of re- 
quired reading.”” CHRISTOPHER PYM, 
Spectator. 


NOEL 
BARBER 


The Flight 
of the Dalai Lama 


“One of the most able newspaper- 
men in the world and one of the 
most travelled, Mr. Barber is able 
to tell the story with a due regard 
for its tremendous drama. . . . This 
is history as a fine reporter saw it 
in the making.” VERNON FANE, The 
Sphere. Illustrated, 2 maps, 16s net 


NOEL 
CALEF 


Plea for Pardon 


A novel translated from the French 
which vividly evokes the tension of _ 
a man-hunt. “This is an unusual 
thriller with a deeply humane 
theme. . . . The flight, pursuit and 
evasion provide all the thrills that 
could be needed, but at the heart of 
the story is the tragic misunder- 
standing between the lovers.”” DANIEL 
GeorGe, The Bookman. 15s net 


CHARLTON 
OGBURN 


The Marauders 


“This. scorchingly intelligent book 
. . . Their great achievements un- 
recognised, their revered leaders 
unhonoured, this lone and half- 
forgotten American penetration 
group had had to invent their own 
name—the Marauders. . . . But 
Mr. Ogburn, their private historian, 
is not bitter. This tense, moving, 
yet strangely calm book is beauti- 
fully written.”’ The Observer. 
IHustrated, 16s net 


2nd impression, 15s net 




















that passports have been taken up for lesser crimes 
than shaking a Martini. Is her allusion to ‘American’ 
meant to represent South America or simply a flimsy 
pseudo-world-weariness?—Y ours faithfully, 


DEIRDRE MEAD RYAN 
Time, Time and Life Building, New York 


HOLIDAYS WITH PREJUDICE 


Sir,—It is always a pleasure to read Mr. Bernard 
Levin and I was particularly pleased to read his 
attack on employers who operate a colour bar. I was 
distressed, however, that he should have picked out 
as his first example Messrs. Justerini and Brooks, the 
wine merchants. My experience of them does not 
support his accusation. About two years ago I asked 
them to take on a West Indian protégé. He is still 
there. Last December I was landed with a more 
difficult problem: placing a young man who not 


Theatre 
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only was coloured but had just been in prison for 
theft. After hawking him all round London withoyt 
success, who gave him the temporary job he wag 
seeking? Justerini and Brooks.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBIN MCDOUALL 
123 Cheyne Walk, SW10 


CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


Sir,—If the flowing tide from Aldermaston is to be 
channelled into effective political action during the 
next few months, the Campaign must have funds. 
May I appeal to all who marched with us in the 
flesh or in spirit to send as generous a donation as 
possible? —Yours faithfully, 
L. JOHN COLLINS 
Chairman 
2 Carthusian Street, EC1 


The Show of Evil 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Merchant of Venice. 
(Stratford-upon-Avon.) 
—What Every Woman 
Knows. (Old Vic.)— 
Sam, ithe Highest 
Jumper of Them All. 
(Theatre Royal, Strat- 
ford East.) 

THERE is no audience 

easier to please than the 

one which has gathered 
to see Shakespeare. All the niggling doubts which 
normally sprout in the interval have been happily 
checked in the cloakroom. There is no need to 
worry whether the author is a dull genius or a 
bright hack, whether the language is accidental 
prose or deliberate prosiness, whether the play 
is a slice of life or a peal of symbols. Shake- 
speare is a Classic, embalmed by the introductions 
of a hundred critics, hall-marked by the foot- 
notes of a thousand dons. Obviously his meaning 
must be apparent to the laziest mind. Yet hidden 
behind the crackling shirt-fronts and the plung- 
ing necklines still beats the tiny fear that Shake- 
speare might just be boring. But only the 
tyro, the coach-tripper or the school-outinger, 
admits this worry. The old Shakespeare hands 
realise that no producer today would dream of 
risking that effect. They are confident that the 
obscure puns will be covered by the sort of 
energetic horseplay and outsize grimacing which 
would provoke a slow handclap in a music hall. 

That the long-winded direct exposition dictated 

by the primitive stagecraft of the Elizabethans 

will be skipped over at break-neck speed with 
many a comic accent and laughable gesture as 
pioneered by Sir Laurence Olivier in the opening 
sequence of the film version of Henry V. That 
those long stretches of poetry which have never 
been anthologised, and are therefore not familiar 
enough to be meaningless (how many theatre- 
goers could explain the line ‘the quality of 
mercy is not strained’?), will be enlivened by such 
naturalistic incongruities as smothered smiles, 
sudden sighs, unexpected tremulos and startling 
variations in speed of delivery. 

Add a few sea shanties, trumpets off, wander- 
ing hunchbatks, grotesque’ masks, peripatetic 





scenery, silent negroes, sneezing courtiers, acro- 
batic servants, gorgeous costumes, and any other 
well-tried, sure-fire tricks of pantomime and 
music hall and who would not be entertained? 
The one certainty in any Shakespearian produc- 
tion is that the text will have been combed for 
every possible source of confusion and boredom 
even more thoroughly than a Broadway musical. 
The author cannot, it is true. be called in to 
cheapen his language or blunt his points, but his 
weaknesses can always be camouflaged by elab- 
orate decoys and-diversions. No wonder Shake- 
speare rarely flops. 

I do not suggest that the antidote should be 
a Variorum production with a glossary in the 
programme and a lecture in the foyer. Obviously 
many of the allusions and word-plays must be 
lost. Parodies and echoes will miss their mark. 
Contemporary satire and topical jests cannot be 
appreciated by the unprepared playgoer. But I do 
demand that the plays should be presented for 
what they are—dramatic poems by a poet of 
genius—rather than as pirated prompt-books of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Directors should not be 
allowed to create new and unnecessary charac- 
ters whose every gesture contradicts the descrip- 
tions of them in the text-—‘a gentlewoman of 
most chaste renown’ who comes on dressed like 
a tart. a ‘nimble-footed’ knight who appears as 
a white-haired arthritic dotard. Some of the per- 
verse ingenuity which is devoted to devising new 
meanings for old words might be used to restore 
to old-words their old meanings. The directors 
should not be so mortally afraid of making one 
production of Hamlet look like another produc- 
tion of Hamlet. Shakespeare is, after all, the 
greatest playwright they are likely to get their 
hands on. 

Of all modern Shakespeare directors, Tyrone 
Guthrie is most apt to take the wildest liberties 
with the author, Michael Langham, the director 
of the new Stratford Merchant, is a pupil who yet 
keeps the master’s high spirits reined in. To set 
the play in the late eighteenth century neither 
helps nor hinders the fairy-tale fluidity of the 
improbable plot though through it he builds up 
a night-world of brutal, swaggering gallants, 
eloping telrésyés. ‘masked rioters and melancholy 
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romantics where music, laughter and bird song 
underscore the restless action. In the casket 
scenes, he has loaded on the business—the Prince 
of Arragon is played by Ian Richardson as a 


‘Goya ninny -with a white camel-face. He is 


accompanied by a ravaged duenna and fusty 
tutor, and during his runaway speech the maid 
holding the silver casket faints with strain and 
boredom. All this is theatrically effective: it 
distracts the ear from the verse by filling the eye. 
But it also obscures the central theme of the play 
which is the ambiguity of appearances—what 
Bassanio calls ‘the seeming truth which cunning 
times put on to entrap the wisest.’ 

Shakespeare is a poet as well as a story-teller 
just because he is able to transmute a familiar 
string of incidents into a significant and powerful 
chain of images. The casket which conceals the 
jewelled prize behind a lead facade, the beautiful 
gitl who secretes her message of mercy beneath a 
lawyer’s gown, the Jew’s bond which turns his 
revenge back on his own breast—all three devices 
echo and re-echo in action and in words the same 
message. Even Shylock’s careful choice of the 
story of Jacob, who thrived by changing the 
colour of his lambs, and Launcelot Gobbo’s cruel 
gulling of his blind father are part of the pattern. 
It is hard to be sure how far Shakespeare himself 
was conscious of the ironies his images bred 
in this atmosphere of bluff and double-bluff, 
hoax and ‘counter-hoax. Does Bassanio mean to 
hint that Portia may be wrong and Shylock 
wronged when he says: 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 


What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text? 


Is it merely accidental that all the famous lovers 
invoked by Lorenzo and Jessica during their ‘In 
such a night as this’ speech should be un- 
happy and deserted victims of unruly passion? 
These are legitimate intuitions and suppositions 
that production should illuminate and under- 
line. Like almost all other Shakespearian direc- 
tors, Mr. Langham is too busy ingeniously, and 
often entertainingly, encrusting the surface of 
the play to spare much time uncovering the roots. 

Oddly enough, this petit point throws in vivid 
relief the figure of that pitiful stage monster, 
Shylock, the Caliban of the stock exchange. Mr. 
Langham’s judges and spectators in the trial 
scene all groan and moan and throw up their 
hands in over-drilled unison like the chorus in a 
Kentucky minstrel show. This is silly but its very 
Silliness helps to magnify Peter O’Toole’s per- 
formance which has a strength and integrity and 


‘size rare at today’s Stratford. Apart from an 


occasional tendency to overdo the Yiddisher 
mummer (as a friend said to me afterwards— 
‘Shylock is obviously a Sephardic Jew, why 
Should he speak with an Ashkenazi accent?’) 
Peter O'Toole hits the role smack below the 
heart. His Jew, like Falstaff and like Iago, has 
no choice but to be the thing he is. He looks so 
right, neither cringing nor noble, but the pedigree 
alien among a pack of home-grown mongrels, 
the nouveau Richelieu caught in a rugger scrum. 
Around him the Christians scrounge and gamble 
for money and love, why should he too not 


suffer genuinely at the loss of his ducats and his . 


daughter? Peter O’Toole’s Shylock is not a 
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grotesque—his desire for revenge, for acceptance, 
for profits, for love springs from normal and 
convincing human ambitions. The familiar lines 
come alive in his mouth and his readings of them 
have an authority and impact which only a true 
heroic actor can enforce. The rest of the cast are 
good enough on a knee-high scale—especially 
Dinsdale Landen as Launcelot, Jack MacGowran 
as Old Gobbo and Patrick Wymark as Gratiano 
—though Dorothy Tutin is a little underweight 
for Portia, Patrick Allen too thick-necked for 
Antonio, and Ian Holm hardly red-blooded 
enough for Lorenzo. 

What Every Woman Knows at the Old Vic is 
everything that Shakespearian audiences miss in 
Shakespeare played straight and true. It is sen- 
timental, superficial, ingratiating, tricksy and 
simple-minded. It is a play confected by a pastry- 
cook who knows that his hollow pyramid 
will never be eaten. The cunning of the crafts- 
manship lies in keeping it together with so little 
beneath the surface. Sir James Barrie’s skill at 
ingratiating himself inside the prejudices of a 
middle-class, middle-brow public is sickening in 
its slickness. Women warm to him because he 
suggests that their mission in life is to twist men 
round the third finger of the left hand. Men 
approve of him because he assumes that a man 
is an overgrown child whose every whim and 
need must be satisfied by women without fuss or 
thanks. I do not know which is more tragic at 
the end—Shylock condemned to finish his life as 
a Christian, or Maggie Wylie sentenced to die as 
the ever-loving doormat for John Shand, MP. 
Today at least only a bigot would applaud such 
anti-Semitism but too many still rejoice in the 
equally obnoxious anti-feminism. 

As Maggie, Maggie Smith has been discovered 
as a star for what must be the third or fourth time 
in her short, talented life. She is a clever, spirited 
young actress who needs only to relax to be 
firmly at ease at the top. Whether Maggie is a 
role worth her energies I rather doubt but to be 
honest I do not think she has yet captured it. 
What Every Woman Knows is essentially a 
London-Scottish play presenting that rather 
dangerous race as they like to think they are— 
monuments of granite honesty engraved with a 
few rather endearingly irritating foibles. But Mag- 
gie should have that unmistakable butter-Scotch 
charm, that air of lawful lubricity and warm 
shrewdness which has taken in so many naive 
Sassenachs. Instead Miss Smith is too sharp- 
elbowed and soft-centred, too much the young 
Gracie Fields, to obscure the basic heartlessness 
of her predicament. Nevertheless she gives an 
intelligent and interesting performance as do all 
the Old Vic team. Gerald James, George Baker 
(enormously improved out of medieval costume) 
and Joss Ackland especially are solid and real 
and Ibsenish in that marvellously engineered first 
act. Donald Houston even pumps a bit of life 
into the phoney MP. But the ridiculous improb- 
able French countess defeats Fay Compton as it 
would defeat Sarah Bernhardt. What Every 
Woman Knows is a piece of theatrical history, a 
gobbet of poisoned marshmallow, which should 
only be shown to actors, critics and bona fide 
students. Thank the Royal Court and Stratford 
East, our present audience-ticklers have not a 
tenth of Barrie’s unholy craftsmanship. 

William Saroyan is Barrie on the Aldermaston 





The City 
—is it 
human ? 


HE ESOTERIC atmosphere surrounding 

the Square Mile of London E.C. — the 
idea that the City is run by businessmen, 
not by people — is a sort of self-protective 
smokescreen, formed only during the last 
hundred years or so. 


Before the invention of words like “‘con- 
tango” (1853) and “stag’’ (1845), every- 
body knew how Business worked, with the 
traditional exception of small children, 
lunatics, scholars, rustics, soldiers, women 
and the landed gentry. Afterwards, the 
mists closed in, as banking, broking and 
financing became ever more holy and 
remote ... and ever bigger. 





__— he 


HARO 


But now the trend is changing once 
more. Big Business has become so big that 
we are all, consciously, a part of it, while it 
is increasingly aware of us. It is our custom 
that makes one product overtake another, 
our money that the City is anxious to in- 
vest. The very banks ply for hire, adyertis- 
ing in terms most human and appealing. 
And indeed the City itself is peopled by 
people whose aims and ambitions are dis- 
coverable if you know how to look for 
them. 

This is where ‘Mammon’ comes in. Each 
week, in The Observer, he takes something 
important that is happening in British big 
business and shows what it means . . . Here 
is a new kind of business reporting, quite 
unlike the flat statements of the Chairman’s 
Spegch or the jargon of the City Column. 


Mammon’s subjects range far — from 
steel to hamburgers, from what you always 
wanted to know to what you may have 
been only vaguely aware of. Who are the 
people behind the Soup Waf? ... the 
Toothpaste Derby? Is British Industry 
going American? Is it going anywhere at 
all? Mammon in The Observer is answering 
questions like these. Read him next week. 


J.B.L. 
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March in a sedan chair. Sam, the Highest Jumper 
of Them All is candy-floss pinkened with a little 
whimsical, old-fashioned, social conscience and 
fizzed up by a baby fist or two shaken against the 
Bomb. It is the play of a lazy, disorganised, 
anecdotalist who has little to say and yet 
meanders endlessly on without ever finishing a 
sentence. The message seems to be that People are 
marvellous if only they can meet William 


Television 





Saroyan. I am disappointed that Joan Littlewood 
should have bothered to open her theatre to such 
sticky and undramatic nonsense. For the first 
time Stratford East seemed a long way to go from 
a comfortable armchair. My only recompense to 
make up for seeing that brilliant young actor 
Murray Melvin so wasted was to find in Griffith 
Davies a new, rising talent for the myopic West 
End to discover in due time. 


Commercial Blur 


By PETER 


One of the paradoxes of 
advertising is that the 
wider they cast their net, 
the deeper the ad-meng 
must research into the 
public mentality. If it 
sometimes seems an un- 
pleasant paradox, that is 
because often their view 
of the Deepest Common 
“Denominator appears 
based on contempt for 
nitwit Us. In fact let us 
flatter ourselves for a moment, and take a few 
current commercials at surface value, staying 
resistant to the hidden persuasion. 


Thus we are to understand that all detergents 
are white, but each is whitest of all; that every 
car oil and petrol excels, but each is the most 
excellent, especially XL 100. There is a brand of 
cigarette which ensures that we will never be 
alone (witness a fag-accompanied young man, 
like a down-at-heel private eye, wandering round 
London at night by himself, loitering with intent 
to smoke), and another which improves sexual 
relations (as demonstrated by the windswept 
couple on moor or beach whose moment of con- 
summation comes when they light each other’s 
cigarettes). We are to accept that certain fish 
fingers are a happy family dish, that a new 
sparkling drink will make us sparkle, that we will 
never succeed at our amateur dramatics unless we | 
avoid Body Odour (otherwise we'll be ‘left in 
shadow’), and that a new toothpaste should 
appeal to us because it contains pink stripes, and 
a ‘well-known’ antiseptic whose name I cannot 
spell. Really, what do they take us for? 


The actual techniques which woo us into 
continuing to smoke, eat, brush our teeth and 
cease to smell are usually ingenious. Hyperbole 
is the basis of wording, urgency the keynote of 
appeal. There is the voice seductive (what might 
be called the lanolin voice), or constructive, or 
plaintive, swaying us with considerations of 
virility, maternity or charity, each rooted in self- 
interest; and there is a stentorian voice belonging 
to Mr. Bob Danvers-Walker, once a newsreel 
commentator, now enlisted by any producer re- 
quiring the tone minatory, hortatory or, above 
all, loud. What is too silly for words is set to 
music, and a present trend features a kind of 
scanning, plainsong chant. Also, those interested 
in fashion will note that Rowntrees now make 
‘pasteels,’ not ‘pastils.’ 

Everybody has his own least favourite com- 
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mercial, my own being that intolerably coy 
couple, Philip and Katie, whose love-life is de- 
dicated to proving that ‘Oxo gives a meal Man- 
appeal.’ (Does the meal then give a man Oxo- 
appeal?) But nobody who can glance at ads in 
the paper without taking offence has a right to 
be outraged by TV commercials. At this late 
Stage it is fruitless to argue over whether there 
should be advertising, or whether it is hypocriti- 
cally done—those ad-men who have net brain- 
washed themselves into believing their claims, 
are on firm enough ground (from their point of 
view) by insisting that their job is to sell the goods. 
Commercials on British TV are certainly far 
fresher and livelier than on American, perhaps 
because the latter has run out of gimmicks. 

Yet for all that, and contrary to what is often 
proclaimed, commercials seem to me a great deal 
less honest here than there. With the Federal 
Trade Commission breathing down American 
necks, applying statutes such as pure food laws, 
they have strict supervision of the validity of 
advertising claims. There was a case a few months 
ago when a major agency was castigated for 
saying that a razor blade could shave sandpaper 
while in fact showing sand-sprinkled glass being 
shaved. Such a case would not arise here. 


Cinema 
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But that in itself is really beside the point: it 
has to be accepted that, for instance, real butter 
may melt under arc-lights. Where we are wander- 
ing dangerously is into the area of the uncheck- 
able. At its simplest this can mean the boast that 
such-and-such will last ten years longer than any 
similar new product. At its more subtle, which is 
being increasingly exploited, there are those 
bogus implications linking the product with 
power or sex-appeal or success. It is a trend made 
the more insidious because it often involves the 
more amusing ads. (Or do you really think 
Guinness will enable you to bend girders?) 
Moreover, the animated ads of TV are capable 
of more variations than those which we see in 
the press. 

Obviously this can be seen out of proportion 
(and is, in some anti-ITV quarters) but I suggest 
there is a deeper danger in that, while pro- 
grammes and ads are ostensibly separated, the 
same mentality is coming to condition both. One 
brand of cigarettes offers to eliminate ‘flavour- 
blur’; there is getting to be no less of a blur in 
many programmes, especially concerning 
accuracy. A glaring example is the current Sher- 
lock Holmes series, one of which recently cut 
from:a radio announcer to Holmes in a hansom 
cab. Is it objected that this is American? ATV’s 
Maugham story, The Facts of Life, was cluttered 
up with the interpolation of Coward’s song, ‘Mad 
About the Boy’—not offensive, just not quite 
right in tone or period, just rather blurred. By 


* all means let liberties be taken sometimes, but 


consciously, not through a blur which cannot 
quite distinguish accurately. Good taste, after all, 
is not a matter of taste-buds. 

. Footnote. Ballet is an art which has always 
passed me by, but I have never seen dancing on 
TV as beautiful as Margot Fonteyn’s Cinderella, 
and the whole massive Granada operation was a 
triumph. I wonder how many switched off for 
the subsequent programme (the little wax image 
of Cliff Richard and his ululating audience), and 
how many switched on? 


Beyond the Pale 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Come Back Africa. 


(International Film 
Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove.) 


“By the time he was ready 
to shoot his film,’ Bloke 
Modisane writes. about 
Lionel Rogosin, who 
went to South Africa to 
film what apartheid feels 
‘like when you live on the 
wrong side of it, ‘he 
could feel black, see 
black, and react black.’ So blackly, in fact, that 
it is almost inevitable a white person should end 
by feeling—what with the insipid, pinched, 
acidulous-looking whites we are shown, and the 
vitality and expressiveness of the untrained 
coloured actors—pale in every sense, emotionally 
under par, undercoloured rather than suitably 
coloured, like half-baked bread or an unlit plant. 





Which is Come Back Africa’s limitation, very 
understandable and perhaps inevitable when you 
consider the emotional language of sight, but a 
limitation just the same, since whites can’t help 
their colour any more than anyone else can, and 
racialism cuts both ways. However, there it is, 
and as I have said a dreary number of times in 
the case of war films it’s almost impossible, with 
a medium that makes its points visually, to show 
you hate what a particular race does without 
looking as if you hate what the race itself looks 
like. 

At the lightest level, Come Back Africa (‘A’ 
certificate) shows apartheid as a policy of endless 
irritation, of pinpricks every minute of the day; 
so much so that when the hero starts hurling 
plates at the wall one can (quite apart from the 
tragedy that has just hit him) sympathise with it 
as the only possible solution. Officialdom run 
mad among often illiterate people: few things 
could be more tragically absurd than all the 














Lawrence Durrell: 
The Alexandria Quartet 


“A great work of art.” —THIRD PROGRAMME. “A formidable, glittering achievement.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. The four books “make most of the novels 
published during the last few years look very unimportant indeed.”—TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. 


[All available at 16/- each] 
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Within and Without 


JOHN HARVEY 
SECOND PRINTING of this highly praised first 
novel. “It has a kind of honesty which raises 
its level above most first novels . . .”"— 
ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD, THE QUEEN. “The 
love scenes ‘have a sensuous accuracy rare in 
English fiction.”—jOHN DAVENPORT, THE 
OBSERVER. ts/- 


A Signal Victory 


DAVID STACTON 
Set in sixteenth-century Yucatan, this strange 
and unforgettable novel follows On a Balcony, 
Remember Me and Segaki. “It has absorbed 
into its texture something of the hieratic 
society which it depicts with such brilliance.” 
—PETER GREEN, DAILY TFLEGRAPH. 1I6/- 


The Head of the Family 


EILIS DILLON 
A once-celebrated Dublin writer is discovered 
in the midst of his sprawling and eccentric 
family. She “sets her scene admirably. . . . An 
amusing and intelligently written novél.”~ 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 15/- 


= s 
No Garlic in the Soup 
Portuguese adventures by 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY 
““As easy to read .. . as Three Men in a Boat 
Fascinating picture of present-day 
Portugal, from the characters he met to the 
descriptions of the many places he saw.” 
—EVENING NEWS. 1I5/- 


The Road to Self-Rule 


A Study in Colonial Evolution 
W. M. MACMILLAN 
“A book of great good sense, great balance of 


judgement and considerable scholarship.” 
—THE FINANCIAL TIMES. With 3 maps. 35/- 


The Dust of Combat 


Charles Kingsley’s Life 
R. B. MARTIN 
“Mr Martin has been fair but not flattering, 
ani his book leaves the reader with a picture 
‘in the round’ of a fascinating and remarkable 
man.”—THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD, CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 8 plates. 25/- 





Collected Poems 
1921-58 


EDWIN MUIR 
Edwin Muir’s complete poetical works, with 
a final section of poems that were unpublished 
at his death. 25/- 


Lupercal 
TED HUGHES 


New poems by the winner of the Somerset 
Maugham Award for 1960. He “has found his 
own voice, created his own artistic world and 
has emerged as a poet of the first importance.” 

—A. ALVAREZ, THE OBSERVER. 12/6 


Flemish Painters 
R. H. WILENSKI 


A major work of art-historical documentation, 
in two handsome volumes, VOLUME ONE is an 
historical survey of the lives, circumstances 
and productions of Flemish painters 1430- 
1830, with a Dictionary of painters down to 
1900. VOLUME TWO contains over 900 repro- 
ductions of pictures, sixteen of them in colour. 

Price for the set of two vols. 12 gns. 


Japanese Colour Prints 


LAURENCE BINYON 
and J. J. O'BRIEN SEXTON 


BASIL GRAY has edited this new edition of a 
standard work, long out of print, which has 
remained by general consent the best intro- 
duction to the subject in any western language. 
With 48 plates, 16 in colour. 84/- 


Prudence 
JOSEF PIEPER 


Dr Pieper’s lucid and concise essay on the 
first of the cardinal virtues. His essays Fustice 
and Fortitude and Temperance have already 
appeared. 12/6 


The Function of 
Teaching 


Edited by A. V. JUDGES 
Critical assessments of the influence on educa- 
tional thinking of T. s. ELIOT (by Lord James 
of Rusholme), KARL MANNHEIM (by Jean 
Floud), JACQUES MARITAIN (by A. C. F. Beales), 
MARTIN BUBER (by A. V. Judges), sIGMUND 
FREUD (by Ben Morris), WILLIAM JAMES (by 
Margaret Knight), WILLIAM TEMPLE (by 
Bishop Wand). 7 15/- 
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form-filling and counter-form-filling, the per- 
missions and crazy methods of getting round 
permissions, the maze of red tape in which the 
only reasonable end is unreason: screaming and 
plate-throwing. These are the irritations, like the 
whites discussing the African servant in his 
presence, as if he wasn’t there, or the illegality 
of pretty well everything, however legal it may be 
to a white. Then you get further, to the ‘human 
rights’ part: separation of families, arrest of an 
African for sleeping with his own wife, white 
policeman’s droit de seigneur over the wife once 
her husband has been taken off, loss of job in an 
hotel because a white woman, glimpsed in a 
dressing gown at the end of the passage, screams 
rape and murder. And then there is the overall 
hopelessness, the whole subhumanity of life 
when everything, big and small, comes together 
to make it impossible, irritations and the whole 
economic, social and political framework: 
famine on the farm, insurmountable permissions- 
to-be-got in the city, violence from fellow- 
Africans (tsotsis), hopelessness and ever more 
hopelessness, but with gleams of the sort of 
humour and fun in action that make an outsider 
at least hope: not so much in conditions as in the’ 
human spirit that can still find humour and fun 
in them. The film’s violent end is fitting (though 
| found the story rather contrived, and felt the 
tragedy should have come less arbitrarily and 
individually); what else to expect but explosion 
of some kind, even if so far it can be expressed 
only by plate-smashing? 

The actors are anonymous and non-profes- 
sional, found here and there about the streets of 
Johannesburg and with difficulty convinced that 
they were not being whisked off to gaol. 
Zacharia, the hero, plays with a kind of saintly 
gentleness. Of him, Bloke Modisane writes: 
‘Zacharia was blissfully ignorant [of the film’s 
story] and religiously dogmatic; he never asked 
questions and did just what was asked of 
him. . . . Since no dialogue was written into the 
script he had to improvise; the words and 
grammar were his own.’ Much of the film was 
shot under blankets to get it past the authorities, 
much of it too was smuggled out of the country 
for processing, since it was illegal, mot just of 
course in fact and detail, but in tone. The most 
valuably authentic scene in this documentary 
story is one in which a group of voluble Africans 
(Modisane describes them as ‘Johannesburg in- 
tellectuals’) get together in a ‘shebeen’ to drink 
(illegally, since drink is forbidden to Africans) 
and talk (illegally again, | suppose, since every 
word was hot treason). This scene has all the 
unrehearsed, exaggerated repetitiveness of proper 
talk; and, since the liquor and the unrehearsed- 
ness were real, so were the rough tongues, the 
slurs, the slight hysteria, the wobbling and reeling 
as they were finally thrown out. Here the white 
liberals get a drubbing from almost everyone 
except a Coloured; tea-parties seeming to embody 
the extent of liberal collaboration, in everyone's 
view, and Alan Paton’s black hero being 
parodied with reverentially clasped hands and 
drooping head: the African (they say) as white 
liberals like to see him, 

Do we? A film like this, that can ‘feel black, 
see black, and react black,’ is sometimes hard to 
take. It is a prodder, an examiner of conscience; 














and it applies here as well as there. 
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Tolstoy asked Aylmer Maude: ‘How isit .. . 
that these gentlemen do not understand that, even 
in the face of death, two and two still make 
four?’ The ‘gentlemen’ in question were members 
of the Orthodox hierarchy who were endeavour- 
ing to bring the novelist back into the fold. But 
the challenge is addressed even more crucially 
to the metaphysics of the irrational put forward 
by Dostoevsky. ‘What have I to do with the 
Laws of Nature,’ demanded the narrator in the 
Letters from, the Underworld, ‘or with arithmetic, 
when all the time those laws and the formula that 
twice two make four do not meet with my 
acceptance?” 

R. STEINER’s ‘essay in contrast’* contains 

many fruitful juxtapositions of this kind, 

and propagates them wisely. Although he himself 
seems to lean to the view that two and two do not 
make four—and therefore to the side of Dostoev- 
sky—he does not abound in that sense. He has 
indeed an unusual combination of breadth of 
sympathy with excitement about his subject. 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are not, for him, fodder 
for critical ‘strategies, but living forces with 
which he as a person, not as a technician, must 
wrestle. Although he is obviously, and usefully, 
familiar with the techniques of what is still known, 
especially in America, as the ‘new criticism,’ he 
rejects its dominant attitudes and openly claims 
to return to ‘the old criticism.” 

The old criticism is engendered by admiration. 
It sometimes steps back from the text to look 
upon moral purpose. It thinks of literature as 
existing not in isolation but as central te the 
play of historical and political energies. Above 
all the old criticism is philosophic in range and 
temper. 

The principles of ‘the old criticism, thus re- 
vived and interpreted, could, and probably will, 
encourage vague and pretentious writing and 
provide cover for the type of literary propagand- 
ist whom the methodological rigours of the ‘new 
criticism’ so effectively discouraged. The mani- 
festo part of Mr. Steiner's opening therefore 
arouses some misgivings. As far as Mr. Steiner’s 
own practice as a critic is concerned, however, 
these misgivings prove almost entirely unfounded. 
His tone is modest, his literary judgments precise 
and shrewd, and adequately insulated from his 
political opinions, which are quite another 
matter. The principles of ‘the old criticism’ in- 
voked by him are a way of giving elbow-room to 
the kind of critic he is; and they are thereby 
justified, for he is a remarkably good critic. 

The area covered by Tolstoy or Dostoevsky is 
vast; Mr. Steinerss arguments are numerous, 
close in themselves and yet rather loosely con- 
nected. The book, therefore, defies summary; it 
has to be read. In what follows I shall do no 
more than take up those of his themes that have 
particularly interested me, and have consequently 
aroused at least some degree of disagreement. 

The fifty years or so before the Revolution of 
1905 were, as Mr. Steiner points out, ‘the anni 
mirabiles of Russian fiction.’ As he also points 





*Totstoy or Dostoevsky. By George Steiner. 
(Faber, 30s.) 
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Bears 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


out, ‘the Russian novel’—he might have widened 
the judgment to include the Russian theatre— 
“was conceived under a single sign of the historical 
Zodiac—the sign of approaching upheaval.’ 
Underlying most of what Mr. Steiner has to say 
about Tolstoy and Dostoevsky is the question of 
their relationship to that ‘approaching upheaval.’ 
On the whole he agrees with Communist criti- 
cism in seeing Tolstoy as ‘for’ the revolution and 
Dostoevsky as ‘against.’ On Tolstoy’s Christianity 
he twice quotes Gorky with approval and with 
telling effect. On Tolstoy and Christ: “When he 
speaks about Christ it is always peculiarly poor 
—no enthusiasm, no feeling in his words, and no 
spark of real fire. | think he regards Christ as 
simple and deserving of pity; and although at 
times he admires him, he hardly loves him.’ On 
Tolstoy and God: ‘With God he has very 
suspicious relations; they sometimes remind me 
of the relations of “two bears in one den.”’ 

This Tolstoy is essentially a man of the En- 
lightenment, rationalist, authoritarian, supremely 
confident in a reasoned programme for the 
improvement of man’s life on earth, contemp- 
tuous of tradition and rituals—in short the Vol- 
taire of the Russian Revolution. With Tolstoy— 
who said ‘I love truth more than anything in the 
world’—is contrasted Dostoevsky who said that 
he would remain with Christ even if ‘someone 
had proved that Christ is outside the truth.’ And it 
was Dostoevsky, with his perception of the dark 
and tragic in human nature, who, on this view, 
turned out to be right. ‘The univers concentra- 
tionnaire—the world of the death camps—con- 
firms bevond denial,’ writes Mr. Steiner, ‘Dos- 
toevsky’s insights into the savagery of men’. . . 
It was Dostoevsky who foreshadowed, and Tol- 
stoy—provisionally and rather shyly indentified 
with Ivan Karamazov’s Grand Inquisitor—who 
is in some degree responsible for, the totalitarian 
regimes and the brutish delight of the masses 
in the musical and dancelike rituals of the 
Nuremberg rallies and the Moscow Sports Palace. 

Mr. Steiner’s reasoning on this matter is not 
quite as crude as I have had to make it in sum- 
mary, but I do not think I have distorted his 
argument significantly. It is because he is a good 
critic and because his book is important that 
it seems necessary to challenge him here, on this 
border of literature and politics, where his 
argument is weakest and likely to be most influen- 
tial. For one actual reader, who has considered 
Mr. Steiner’s admirable detailed criticisms of 
passages in Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, there are 
likely to be several bystanders who receive in- 
directly the impression that Dostoevsky was a 
good man but Tolstoy was a Red. Indeed Mr. 
Steiner himself verv nearly says as much, in a 
dangerously quotable passage-on his last page: 
‘Dostoevsky, pre-eminently the man of God; 
Tolstoy one of His secret challengers.’ It is hard to 
see how this judgment could be sustained by any- 
one except a committed Dostoevskian: one, that 
is, who not merely admires Dostoevsky’s genius, 
but also completely and uncritically accepts Dos- 
toevsky’s teachings. For Dostoevsky, as Mr. 








Steiner shows, had his own very peculiar religious 
notions, hardly more orthodox than Tolstoy’s. 
He, no less than Tolstoy, was co-bear in the 
divine den. If Tolstoy could be accused of 
atheism, Dostoevsky could be accused of diabol- 
ism. Mr. Steiner, without coming to any con- 
clusion, presents the grounds on which such a 
charge could be made. Both writers were, in fact, 
heretics. If the Russian Orthodox Church put up 
with Dostoevsky, and not with Tolstoy, that was 
not for any abstruse doctrinal reasons but simply 
because Dostoevsky became a conservative ,and 
Tolstoy became a rebel. And that also, I suspect, 
is what Mr. Steiner means when he says that 
Dostoevsky was pre-eminently the man of God 
and Tolstoy‘one of His secret challengers. To 
reverse Péguy, Tout commence en politique et 
finit en mystique. 3 

As regards the relation between the two great 
Russian writers and the politics of our own time, 
Mr. Steiner does much less than justice to Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy was no stranger to the univers concen- 
trationnaire. How could any Russian be, then or 
now? The prisons, the law-courts and the exile- 
trains of Resurrection form a clear testimony 
against oppression—all the clearer for being 
matter-of-fact in tone, detailed and measured. 
The character of Novodvorov in the same novel 
proves that Tolstoy was not under the illusion 
that revolution would automatically bring oppres- 
sion to an end. Tolstoy is uncompromising not 
only in Resurrection but in all his work about 
power, about pretence, about cruelty. No tyrant 
could every really ‘make him do.’ It is useless for 
any official critic to expound him as criticising 
only the cruelty of ‘the people who were. He 
makes his meaning too plain, and no power can 
prevent people from trying that meaning against 
the life around them Instead then of exclaiming 
‘C'est la faute a Tolstoi!’ when we hear that his 
books are issued in enormous editions in the 
Soviet Union, we ought surely to be glad and 
thankful. If Russian history has tended to in- 
culcate callousness and _ prostration before 
power, it is surely well that great classics 
of Russian literature, central texts of the 
Russian language, work to correct the pressures 
of history. Since no people is so close to the great 
age of its literature as are the Russians, and no 
people reads its own classics so much (they have 
no thrillers and no telephone directories), it is 
probable that no other great writer is such a 
living force in the world now as is Tolstoy. It is 
hard to see how anyone who—like Mr. Steiner— 
believes in the moral force of great literature can 
be indifferent to this. 

Lenin, of course—and this is what Mr. Steiner 
finds it hard to forgive—saw in Tolstoy’s works 
‘the mirror of the Russian revolution.’ Although 
the responsibility of a ‘mirror’ may be questioned, 
we may agree to take this as implying that Tol- 
stoy’s works, his critique of the Orthodox Church 
and of aristocratic life, did help to prepare the 
way to revolution. But in reality the forces of 
which Dostoevsky made himself the spokesman 
had a much greater share in preparing the ruin of 
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the old Russia. Levin’s sullen disapproval of the 
volunteers for the Balkan War was wiser—from a 
strictly conservative point of view—than the 
mystical chauvinism of Dostoevsky, with its non- 
sense about territorial expansion, as part of ‘the 
Christ-bearing mission of the Russian people.’ 
Mystical chauvinism—extreme nationalism, com- 
bined with the inefficiency that flows from a 
superstitious contempt for reason—led logically 
to war, defeat in war, and the consequences of 
defeat: the Japanese War and the Revolution of 
1905, the World War and the Revolution of 1917. 
And the other disasters of our time, even outside 
Russia, can more naturally be traced to something 


like the Dostoevskian chauvinism than to Tol- 


stoy’s belief in the possibility of moral progress. 

If the rather boring proceedings in the Moscow 
Sports Palace can fairly be traced back to Tol- 
stoy’s belief in progress, the quite different goings- 
on at the. Nuremberg Rallies can, not less fairly, 
be traced back to the chauvinism and irrational- 
ism of Dostoevsky an author in whom Dr. 
Goebbels showed some interest. In both cases it 
is well to recollect, more steadily than perhaps 
Mr. Steiner does, the very limited influence which 
even the greatest writers have on the course of 
historical events. 

It is true that Dostoevsky’s dramatic genius 
revealed gulfs in the human mind which the 
twentieth century has further explored, both in 
practice and in theory. We are apt, therefore, 
today to think him closer to us, and ‘more nearly 
right,’ than the rational Tolstoy. Mr. Steiner en- 
courages this tendency too much. Auschwitz and 
Dachau are not the ultimate criteria of reality, 
and Dostoevsky is not necessarily a wiser guide 
and teacher because he understood better than 
Tolstoy the extremes of horror which man can 
reach. There is a kind of understanding which is 


a complicity, and Dostoevsky’s very deep intui- 
tive understanding of cruelty took the form, in 
politics, of chauvinism. He was a prophet of 
disaster who helped his own prophecies towards 
fulfilment. Dostoevsky’s insights have given, we 
may hope, their full measure; -it may be time to 
give more of our attention to Tolstoy. 


Collected Critic 


Critic’s London Diary. By Kingsley Martin. 
(Secker and Warburg, 30s.) 

Mr. KINGSLEY MARTIN was appointed editor of 
the New Statesman as a result of a Savoy Hotel 
luncheon in the summer of 1931. He impressed 
Arnold Bennett, the host, according to his own 
testimony, by his appreciation of the speed with 
which the fish had been flown from the Lake of 
Geneva. Since then his long-lived and highly 
successful editorship, which has spanned both an 
eightfold increase in the circulation of the paper 
and the production of more than one and a half 
million words of London Diary, has been marked 
neither by such particularised sycophancy nor by 
a notable gastronomic sense. But he has shown 
a firm feeling for what the majority of his readers 
—actual and potential—wanted to read. 

I would not describe Mr. Martin as a crusad- 
ing editor. Although he has always enjoyed being 
an unconventional man his inclination has rarely 
been to shock the susceptibilities of most of his 
readers. His role is rather that of giving his 
readers the vicarious feeling that they are shock- 
ing the susceptibilities of somebody else. And in 
a limited field this is as good a recipe for success 
as Northcliffe or Lord Beaverbrook or Mr. Hugh 
Cudlipp ever hit upon. 

The book is a selection of the first twenty-five 
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years of the London Diary: about one paragraph 
in eighteen is reprinted. As a result-we have no 
basis on which to take a view about Mr. Martin’s 
political judgment. If he made any obvious mis- 
appraisals they have—quite naturally—not been 
allowed to survive. The picture which emerges 
indeed is that of a man of progressive but 
moderate views, almost too inclined to see two 
sides of a question. In part this is a product of 
Mr. Martin’s method of arguing by infiltration 
rather than by direct assault. “The action of the 
Pope in blessing the Spanish rebels raises some 
interesting points, he wrote in 1936. ‘The 
opponents of Catholic Emancipation in this 
country always argued that the Pope claimed the 
right to release subjects from their civil alle- 
giance. They seem to have been right.’ 

Another habit to which he has been strongly 
addicted is that of anonymous attribution. Thus 
we read that: ‘An experienced lobby corre- 
spondent . . . estimates’; ‘people are beginning 
to say’; ‘from discussions with people closely 
in touch with Chinese politics, I gather . . .’; 
and even ‘a friend on the Stock Exchange tells 
me it [the Beveridge Report, rather surprisingly] 
is the one great topic of conversation.’ This 
practice, which was more a habit of Critic in the 
Thirties and early Forties than in more recent 
years, had two advantages. It gave Mr. Martin's 
less metropolitan readers the constant feeling of 
being kept closely in touch with the latest politi- 
cal gossip, and it gave Mr. Martin’s own views the 
apparent support of a wide body of informed if 
anonymous opinion. On one occasion he even 
managed to clinch an argument by summing up 
the feelings of the mass of ‘Conservative Party 
organisers,’ a body of men with whom I suspect 
his.acquaintanceship to be extremely limited. 

What stands out from this book, however, are 
neither the occasional sleights of hand nor the ill- 
judged querulousness which has often character- 
ised parts of the New Statesman, but Mr. Martin’s 
excellence as a weekly journalist. In the first 
place the book (even though somewhat over- 
priced) makes highly agreeable reading. As a 
bedside book it would no doubt be admirable, 
but it is also worth reading straight through, 
which is unusual with any themeless collection of 
extracts. Secondly, one is constantly struck by 
the writer’s skill in making an admirably 
balanced paragraph out of snatches of conversa- 
tion which are often trivial, must sometimes be 
imaginary, ard are occasionally both. To my 
mind (althe:'-> not, I suspect, to his own) Mr. 
Martin is at .s worst on cats and gardeners, and 
at his best when he is giving a new twist to a 
description of some event on which one might 
imagine there was little new to say—a Royal 
Academy banquet, a State procession, the open- 
ing of the Festival of Britain, or whatever it may 
be. And he is good at obituaries, written only 
when he wanted to write them, of course. 

The third advantage of this book is that many 
of the pieces are highly effective in re-creating 
the surprisingly distant assumptions of twenty-five 
or even fifteen years ago. Sometimes the surprise 
is that things have changed so much, as when 
we read that in 1947 Mr. Martin thought class 
hostility would be a natural ingredient of the 
anti-motorist feeling which would be engendered 
by the road casualty figures. And sometimes the 
surprise is that they have changed so little, as 
when we read that in 1939 ‘Captain Osbert Peake 
of the Home Office’ was plaintively saying to the 
Women’s Conservative Conference, ‘Ladies, 
ladies, I appeal to your reason . . .” but was say- 
ing it quite in vain for it was the perennial sub- 
ject of the birch which was under discussion. 


ROY JENKINS 
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Catalogue of the 
Tiepolo Drawings 


by GEORGE KNOX 


A splendid series of drawings reflecting the whole intellectual! 
background of Venetian eighteenth-century painting. This is the 
first time that the Tiepolo collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has been fully catalogued and annotated. More than 300 
piates and 124 pages of text. Cloth bound. 63s. (post 2s.) 


The Mediterranean 
and Middle East 


Volume III. British Fortunes reach their 
Lowest Ebb 
by Majsor-GENERAL I. S. O. PLAYFAIR 


Describes the campaigns in North Africa during 1941-2, in which 
Rommel drove the British back into Egypt in the og retreat that 
was finally halted at El Alamein in July, 1942. The story of Malta’s 
heroic stand against overwhelming enemy air attack is also 
recounted. Fully illustrated and indexed. 50s. (post 2s.) 


The Youth Service in 
England and Wales 


(The Albemarle Report) 


A forthright vigorous commentary reviewing an urgent problem | 


and having something vital and fundamental to say about it. 
(Cmnd. 929) 6s. (post 5d.) 


Indian Painting 
in Bundi and Kotah 


Two essays by W. G. Archer reconstructing th: history of painting 
in two Rajput states whose pictures have a special interest for the 
West on account of their poetic content and affinities with modern 
art. Illustrated with more than fifty outstanding examples of Bundi 
and Kotah paintings. 10s. 6d. (post 8d.) 


Ready soon 
Uganda 


by HAROLD INGRAMS 


The latest addition to the Corona Library series. It provides a 
contemporary picture of this fascinating country with its varied 
peoples ranging from the sophisticated Buganda to the cattle- 
raiding Karamojong. Fully illustrated. 30s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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‘One of the most interesting books ever 





written by an African ... this is a must.’ 


The Times 





DRAWN IN COLOUR 
NONI JABAVU 


‘A vivid picture of the predicament of the emanci- 
pated Atrican seeking a firm path among: the racial 
and social quicksands of Africa today.’ The Sundav 


Times. 


‘She has the exceptional qualifications of seeing all 
round the colour bar.’ The Times, 


‘A remarkable book.’ The Star. 
Map. 18s net 


RAIN AND THE FEAST- 
OF THE STARS 
REIKO HATSUMI 


The author is a young Japanese writer who was born 
in Tokyo. She describes with great charm her child- 
hood in Japan andthe sharp conflict within her own 
home between the traditions of Buddhism and the 
ancient social customs of her mother and the Western 
ideas of her internationally minded Catholic father. 


With decorations. 16s net 


Cheap Edition 


THE NUDE 
KENNETH CLARK 


This famous standard work has now 





been issued 
unabridged. ‘The book is masterly. !t has throughout 
a sudden revealing clarity and a penetrating honesty 
that few series have ever received.’ Eric Newton. 


‘Dazzling and provocative : so packed with intorma- 
tion that it will serve as a work of reference tor 


, 
many years to come. New Statesman. 
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The Mouse That Clicked 


Act One. By Moss Hart. (Secker and Warburg, 
25s.) 

Steps in Time. By Fred Astaire. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 

I Remember Romano’s. By Henry Kendall. 
(Macdonald, 21s.) 


’ THe commercial theatre and the fruit machine 


have much in common. The investment is made, 
the available actors, actresses, writers and theatres 
whizz round on their little wheels, the handle is 
pulled, and, if the combination is by some strange 
chance correct, out, in surprising quantities, 
comes the lolly. It is a system which gratifies the 
gambler and bewitches the lucky, and when 
writers complain that it reduces art to the level 
of roulette and actors sigh for security, it is easy 
for those staggering away with their winnings to 
dismiss their complaints as envy or chagrin. 

Act One, by the American playwright and 
director Moss Hart, is the simple story of a poor 
boy from the Bronx who finally hits the jackpot. 
It is a book of great good humour, wit and 
charm, and as we leave Mr. Hart with the music 
of box-office telephones ringing in his ears, we 
are certain that it couldn’t possibly have hap- 
pened to a nicer guy. Before this we have learned 
how, when young and known as Mouse Hart 
to his employer, Moss Hart invented a phantom 
playwright who deeply impressed the manage- 
ment for whom he worked as an office boy. We 
discover how to judge an audience’s reaction by 
the exact set of the shoulders of the back row of 
the stalls. We find out precisely how many re- 
writes, with his collaborator Mr. Kaufman, Mr. 
Hart needed before his third act finally clicked. 
We learn to tell how a play is received on tour 
by the speed at which the local hotel runs up 


midnight sandwiches for the writer and producer; 
and we can judge just what fire-power of cough- 
ing from the incurably bronchial members of an 
audience is necessary, not merely to ruin a scene, 
but. to murder the whole enterprise. If the 
audience was bored he cut, if they didn’t laugh, 
or slumped disconsolate in their seats, he 
saw to it that they got a stiff shot of what they 
wanted. At the end up purred success and a taxi 
to move all his relatives into town from their 
homes in the Bronx. The combination was cor- 
rect. The money came regurgitating in a shower 
of nickels. 

And what, perhaps you wonder, by the end of 
it all, is missing? A hint that Mr. Hart had some- 
thing to say in the theatre which had to be said 
whether ‘they’ liked it or not. A suspicion that, 
with all the necessary wooing of an audience, 
what is finally needed in the theatre, as in every 
art, is a certain arrogance. A need to say, ‘you 
may find this boring or incomprehensible, or not 
entirely sympathetic, and whether you listen or 
go home doesn’t finally concern me.’ To this Mr. 
Hart will answer that his aim in the theatre has 
been to give pleasure—and pleasure he has cer- 
tainly given. But, and the doubt continues, per- 
haps the greatest pleasure for an audience is to 
have to contend with difficulty, and even bore- 
dom, to reach a recognisable truth. There may be 
a place in the theatre for a certain aloofness, a 
kind of calm which comes from not caring too 
much. One thinks of the amused contempt with 
which Chekhov greeted the suggestion that he 
should rewrite one of his plays—but then Chek- 
hov never collaborated with Mr. Kaufman, or 
opened in Baltimore. Still, Mr. Hart remains a 
born and beautiful writer. When he says of an 
Irish actor that his performance, on any given 
night, might have been presented as an appro- 
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A powerful novel of a diets 
ruthless ambition by 


LIONEL WHITE 


Union Leader John Rafferty was on the 


threshold of his goal, the presidency of the International 
—— Union, when he was summoned to appear before 
a Congressional committee investigating labour practices. If 
he could answer all the questions and still prove himself 
innocent, he would have position, power and money . . . but 
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priate gift to two people celebrating their woodeg 
wedding anniversary, my heart goes out to him, 
Ever since I can remember Fred Astaire hag 
been an unchanging archetype of cool unconcern, 
With his triangular face, his trousers casually 
kept up by a knotted tie, his co-respondent’s shoes 
clicking firmly across some Riviera table top, he 
was, for me, in childhood, a far more potent 
image than Peter Pan. In my inky, myopic prep. 
school frame there was, I thought, an elegant 
hoofer struggling to get out, and I often executed 
a few thudding taps in the loneliness of the 
lavatories. Steps in Time, his autobiography, is 
redolent of success and rather dull. From his 
childhood days in vaudeville, Mr. Astaire seems, 
apart from minor checks, to have had an almost 
perfect ‘career, and the result is to give him a 
curiously roseate view of life. ‘Birmingham,’ he 
says, ‘is a very nice city’; and anyone who can 
find Birmingham very nice must have had it very 
good indeed. Only once, when he notices the 
beautiful shape his mackintosh assumes when he 
dances, does this book give a hint of an artist 
obsessed. Otherwise there are many photographs 
of that sad, bony face, poised over white ties or 
under a sailor’s hat. There are also sentences like 
‘H.R.H. (The Prince of Wales) was unquestion- 
ably the best dressed young man in the world, 
and I was missing none of it. His waist coat did 
not show below the dress coat front. I liked that,’ 
Mr. Henry Kendall in his book 1 Remember 
Romano's, makes it clear that he dislikes pro- 
ducers who have beards and the Method. He is 
of the opinion that the finest modern actor now 
alive is Mr. Hugh Williams, and he has come to 
the conclusion, apparently after many years, that 
producing a play is definitely creative work. 
There are also some vivid descriptions of Mr. 
Kendall’s performances: ‘I made my entrance 
on a Corgi Motor Bike, dressed in the style of 
the late beloved Queen Mary and had a splendid 
reception. . . .” That’s show business for you. 
JOHN MORTIMER 


Ecclesiology 
Fashions in Church Furnishings 1840-1940, By 
Peter Anson. (Faith Press, 50s.) 

EcCLESIOLOGY is a hobby rather than a science, 
The word came into the language in the early 
years of Queen Victoria. The popularity of the 
pursuit scarcely survived her reign. Now it is 
the concern of rather few zsthetes and specialists 
of whom Mr. Peter Anson, now in his seventieth 
year, is well qualified to be a leader. His life has 
been spent first as a student of architecture, next 
as an Anglican monk, next as Benedictine Oblate, 
then as a Catholic layman of studious, solitary and 
roving habit, regularly employed in visiting 
ecclesiastical buildings and recording them in 
stark, informative line-drawings. 

Mr. Anson’s large book is a product of his life’s 
work. It is generously illustrated both with photo- 
graphs and with his own drawings. It must seem 
inordinate to ask for more, but it needs a genius 
such as Ruskin’s to give life to the verbal 
descriptions of unfamiliar sights. This is a work 
whick calls for ‘grangerizing.’ It has a dual func- 
tion. It is a collector’s catalogue and it expounds 
a theme. The theme is a fascinating one; the 
catalogue demands completeness and a degree of 
accuracy which are beyond the powers of a single 
man. I noticed a slip or two—I suspect that an 
expert will find others. But it is a dreary critic 
who treats a book as a school exercise to be cor- 
rected, instead of as an object to be possessed 
and enjoyed. Mr. Anson’s work is packed with 
uncommon information illuminated by flashes © 
of humour and deserves a place in any library of * 
Victoriana. 
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The 
Affair 


Cc. P. SNOW 


“This moral panorama is one of C. P. 
Snow’s finest exercises, well up to the 
high standard of The Masters. . . . This fine 
study.”” Sunday Times. 


“With this brilliantly compulsive study of 
high minded injustice and prejudices, he 
excels himself in his own special field. A 
profoundly searching study of human 
passions.” The Bookman. 


“The Affair differs from its predecessor in 
that it’s also in the nature of a detective 
story; whodunnit matters nearly as much 
as the business of obtaining a re-trial, and a 
lot of its robust readability is due to that. 
But by and large ‘l feel it is a more serious 
and exacting book.” Observer. 18s. 


A Fever in the 
Blood 


WILLIAM PEARSON 


“An engrossing and brilliantly written, 
racy novel about American politics... . 
There are masses of well-drawn characters. 

I found it fine entertainment, pungent, 
hard-hitting stuff that will make a lot of our 
novels this season seem dreadfully 
anaemic.”’ Whitefriar. 18s. 


Atlas of the Arab 
World and the 
Middle East 


This atlas is parcicularly timely, and should 
prove invaluable to a wide circle of people. 
Territories are introduced as a whole in a 
series of general maps, followed by regional 
maps covering Climate and Vegetation, 
Population, Ethnology, Mineral Deposits, 
Land Utilisation, Political Structure and 
Air Routes. 40 pages of maps. 20 pages of 
text and photographs, index. 35s. 


An Illustrated 
History of Music 
MARC PINCHERLE 


A history of music from the earliest times 
to the present, written for the non- 
specialist. It contains forty plates in full 
colour and 200 in black and white. 5 gns. 


MACMILLAN 
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The subject is precisely as stated—a century of 
church furnishings—but this leads to the discus- 
sion of architecture, theology, the liturgy and 
social history. There are some valuable references 
to the USA but Mr. Anson’s primary concern is 
with Great Britain and, since it was by far the 
largest and richest body. with the Anglican 
Church. The High Church movement began. as is 
well known, in the Universities, Cambridge being 
the more concerned with the externals of worship, 
Oxford with doctrine, but it was a long time in 
making itself evident in college chapels. Fashion- 
able seaside resorts and the working-class parishes 
of the new cities, alike free from the tyranny of 
patrons, were the scenes of the movement's earliest 
successes. There was a frank division in Anglican 
thought. Both parties sought to undo the conse- 
quences of the Reformation. One wished to re- 
turn to the regime of Protector Somerset’s first 
revolution; the other regarded themselves as part 
of the living Church of the West, which happened 
through a historical misfortune to be out of com- 
munion with Rome but was entitled to all the de- 
votional developments which followed the Coun- 
cil of Trent. These divergent views were repre- 
sented in costume and furniture, the one party 
eventually led by the Rev. Percy Dearmer 
evolving what they took to be a specifically 
English use, while the other culminated in the 
rococo extravagances of the Society of SS Peter 
and Paul. 

Mr. Anson’s period begins with Pugin who, 
as’ an antiquary, had greater influence in the 
Church of England than in his own. Doctrine was 
often a minor concern. The _ inexplicable 
prosperity of the Irvingite sect in the 1850s is 
plain evidence that there was a widespread and 
unsatisfied appetite for mystery and splendour 
of worship quite independent of the pretensions 
to historical continuity which exercised the Uni- 
versities 

Almost every nineteenth-century church of de- 
corative importance in the kingdom is mentioned 
by Mr. Anson and he has been at pains to re- 
create them as they appeared in the succeeding 
decades of their transitions. He attempts 
throughout to connect these transformations with 
the changes of style in lay costume and domestic 
decoration. Sometimes he is more ingenious than 
convincing. A few cranks had long before the 
accession of Queen Victoria attempted to make 
their drawing-rooms look like churches. I do not 
think that many people wanted their churches 
to look like their drawing-rooms. But I would 
like to offer one suggestion. There is a fad now, 
emanating from France and Germany. for the 
priest to say Mass facing his congregation. May 
this not be due to television, which has accus- 
tomed the people to regard their representatives, 
not as leaders to be followed. but as faces to be 
stared at? 

The theme which Mr. Anson illustrates with 
such patient detail is an ironical one. While 
Anglicans have more and more succeeded in 
cultivating a resemblance to the Catholicism of 
the Mediterranean and of Latin America. there 
has been a fashion among Catholics, particularly 
in France and the USA, to ape the external 
austerities of Calvinism — vernacular prayers, 
evening Communions, relaxed fasting. the 
emphasis on congregational corporate participa- 
tion in the mysteries, bare altar-tables and abstract 
decoration can be found in many places. All that 
the Society of SS Peter and Paul abominated and 
sought to eliminate from the Church of England 
has been creeping into Popish churches. Mr. 
Anson lives hard by Pugin’s tomb at Ramsgate. 
Does he hear the great man turning? 
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BRITISH LABOUR 
AND 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


By Hersert WEINER. The long and bitter 


debate over nationalisation within the Labour 


Party, which came to a head in the notorious 
Clause 4 compromise. leads immediate in- 
terest to this study of the sources and motives 
of the TUC’s attachment to the idea of public 
ownership. Dr. Weiner traces through the 
policies of the TUC the growth of the idea 
of nationalisation as an objective of British 
trade unionism, and examines the environ- 
ment and ideas which have governed the 
attitudes of British trade unionism towards 
the public ownership of certain industries and 
services for the past ninety years. 


June 808 net 


PO WO MLA 


BY RupeRT FURNEAUxX is the first title 
in a new-series of Crime Documentaries. 





‘The name of Guenther Podola is assured 
of a secure place in the legal history of 
this country’—such-were the words of his 
judge. Mr Justice Edmund Davies. And 
behind the formal citation of R v Podola 
[1959] 3 WLR 718 lies a case of com- 
pelling interest. 


Rupert Furneaux here provides the 
full documentary record of the case based 
on the official transcripts. Here is the 
definitive study of one of the most 
important criminal cases of our time. 
Ready 22 April 18s 6d net 











THE HUNDRED FLOWERS 


Eptrep BY Roperick MacFarquuar. Rarely 
indeed can one learn the true feelings of 
people living under a totalitarian Communist 
regime. For them to speak is far too dan- 
gerous. Therefore, the sudden outburst of 
criticism of the Pekin regime by its subjects 
in the summer of 1957, now famous as the 
Hundred Flowers episode, is a unique and 
indispensable source of knowledge, both about 
the regime and the attitude of its subjects 
towards it. None of the book’s material has 
been readily available to the general public 
before. 


May 42s net 
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SsTHE BEST POLITICAL 
BIOGRAPHY we have 
had for many a long year 
... extremely fair and 


balanced” 


ROGER FULFORD, GUARDIAN 


. & Chur chill 





664 VALUABLE 
CONTRIBUTION 


to history and no one who wishes to 
understand British politics in the 
first thirty years of this century can 
afford to miss it. . . . Derby’s papers 
constitute an untapped source of the 
first importance. Even as Morley’s 
Gladstone and Buckle’s Disraeli are 
essential reading for the student of 
the Victorian age, so too will 
Churchill’s Derby be for the historian 
of a more modern period.” 


ROBERT. BLAKE. SUNDAY TIMES 


S6DESERVES A PLACE IN 
EVERY REFERENCE 
LIBRARY ... 


This work, far the most considerable 
that Mr Churchill has yet attempted, 
falls under two heads. One, the 
authorized biography, is a straight- 
forward description of Lord Derby’s 
vast inheritance, his temporal 
splendour, his forbears and his 
family, his racing activities and the 
great part he played in the life of 
Lancashire. The other is a private 
political history of England between 
1916 and 1924 which can bear 
comparison with Disraeli’s Life, of 
Lord George Bentinck.” 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(fully illustrated) 50/- 
HEINEMANN 





Noise and Solemnity 


Collected Poems. By Edwin Muir. (Faber, 25s.) 
Lupercal. By Ted Hughes. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
The Gravel Ponds. By Peter Levi, S.J. (André 
Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 
The eee Book of Poetry 1958/59. (Putnam, 
. 6d.) 
A a Quarterly Supplement—Poetry 1960. 
s. 

Epwin Muir’s book contains all that was in 
Collected Poems 1921-1951 with the addition of 
twenty-seven early poems, most of One Foot in 
Eden and thirty-eight poems written in the last 
few years of his life. Many of the considerable 
poets of the last hundred years rejected the 
accepted frameworks of philosophical and 
esthetic beliefs and invented ones of their own 
—and an odd, ramshackle lot they mostly were— 
which were justified by the poems they made pos- 
sible, but whose validity, in the end, matters to 
no one but their inventors. They also—partly, one 
supposes, because of this—were interested in tech- 
nical innovations of various kinds. In sharp con- 
trast, Edwin Muir had no need to invent a context 
in which his utterances might make sense; for 
although he often explored his themes in terms of 
Classical myths and Jungian psychology, he found 
himself able to accept, or unable to reject, ortho- 
dox Christianity—he was, in fact, a Christian long 
before he realised it, as he himself has said. Tech- 
nically, also, he was no innovator. One’s interest is 
not centred on how he says a thing but on the 
thing that is said. 

The familiar paradoxes and contradictions in 
the concepts of good and evil, time and eternity, 
innocence and guilt obsessed him his whole life 
long. But he refused all the easy ways, or the spec- 
tacular ways, of sheltering himself from them, of 
resolving or denying them, because he knew no 
way of coming to terms with anything except by 
understanding it. Such understanding involves an 
initial acceptance, and such acceptance means suf- 
fering. And one of the things this book demon- 
strates is a steady progression from acceptance to 
understanding, from. despair to hope, from doubt 
to belief. 

Fortunately this was paralleled by a developing 
mastery in his use of language and rhythm and an 
increasing fertility in the invention of myths and 
parables, so that his latest and most profound 
poems are written with the extraordinary lucidity 
that always characterised his writing, in prose and 
verse. An obvious illustration of this is the dif- 
ference between the two poems called “The Horses,’ 
one early, one late. Another source of that lucidity 
is the nature of his imagery. It seems right that a 
man so aware of paradox and contradiction, who 
lived with ‘one foot in Eden,’ should write of 
themes which might seem forbiddingly abstract in 
words and images that are always concrete and 
precise. 

Even the simplest of his ‘parable’ or ‘myth’ 
poems are not susceptible of the four-square 
interpretation of allegories. There are recessions 
of meaning which give them a density and com- 
plexity that allegory does not have. They have 
the simultaneous immediacy and irrationality of 
dreams, which compel the reader to accept the 
events they describe, contradictions and all—to 
share, for a time, the profound understanding of 
this fine poet, whose grave eloquence will carry 
farther than most of the noises that for so long 
kept him from being properly heard. 

Since his first book, Ted Hughes has taken that 
exciting step forwards into his own country, where 
the landscape and the creatures inhabiting it speak 
his language and he, near enough, speaks theirs. 
Influences are in their proper distant place. His 
ancestry is in the palm of his hand, not on the tip 
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of his tongue; and he has found things that he ig 
interested in saying and his own special way of 
saying them. It is a direct, tough, time-sparing 
way (but not violent, which implies carelessnesg 
of aim and imprecision of feeling). Occasionally 
he packs his vocables, and thoughts, so tightly 
that they jam. Occasionally his rhythms jolt and 
thump, short phrase tramping down after short 
phrase: more strenuous than strong. And there 
are one or two poems here where compression has 
created, I feel, unnecessary difficulties. 
That.said, there is nothing but praise. For such 

a fault is the vice of a rare virtue. Consider the 
economy of this, from the poem Pike’: 

Three we kept behind glass, 

Jungled in weed: three inches, four, 

And four and a half: fed fry to them— 

Suddenly there were two. Finally one 

With a sag belly and the grin it was born with, 
He has a pithiness and dexterity which is more 
than verbal. His thought and imagery have the 
same abrupt and packed truth—packed, but not 
musclebound. The ‘Retired Colonel’ has a ‘face 
pulped scarlet with kept rage’ and an otter 

from sea 
To sea crosses in three nights 
Like a king in hiding. 

Felicities of this sort are to be found in every 
poem. But felicities are not enough. And his 
felicities are there for a purpose, as well as for 
themselves. Many of these poems are ‘about’ 
animals. He does not see animals, as Edwin Muir 
does, as figurations of innocence, creatures which 
suffered no Fall and remain as emblems of a 
powerful innocence which we have lost. He 
describes them, not only with a sensuous apprecia- 
tion of their shapes, habits and characters, but 
with a warm and instinctive compassion 
(more to do with wit than sentimentality) which 


* Just Out * 


A MATTER OF TIME 
by 
Kenneth Martin 


With his third novel Kenneth Martin undoubt- 
edly establishes himself as one of the best of 
today’s young writers. In this funny and often 
moving story of a young actor’s love affair, 
which contains some of the most beautifully 
, drawn characters in recent fiction, Mr. Martin 
begins to fulfil the great promise so many dis- 
tinguished critics saw in Aubade and Waiting 
for the Sky to Fall. 15s. 


EXPERIENCING 
ARCHITECTURE 


by 
S. E. Rasmussen 


Ulustrated—30s. ne 


“I do not see how, having read this book 
and studied its striking illustrations, one can 
fail to feel the joy of looking at buildings 
and picking. out good ones, and if one is 
young, how one can fail to want to be an 
architect."-—JOHN BETJEMAN (D. Telegraph). 
i* “One of the most comprehensive and 
balanced introductions to architecture yet 
available.”—ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 
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XT book for the Sunn 


NEITHER 


PEACE 


HUGH SETON-WATSON'S survey of the 
struggle for power in the post-war world is a big, 
important book. Both a history and an analysis of 
world politics since 1945, it is a story of conflict 
— conflicts between nationalisms and between 
classes. 36s 





THE FUTURE OF 


The Reith 
Lectures 1959 


P, B. MEDAWAR, F.R.S., touched off a great deal of 
controversy when he gave these lectures at the end of 
last year. Here they are in book form: a remarkable 
glimpse of how we may predict our biological future. 

10s 6d 








THE CHINESE EYE 


CHIANG YEE instructs and entertains at the same 
time. His charming introduction to the history and phil- 
osophy of Chinese painting is available again, revised 
and augmented. 


lustrated, 25s 





THE CAPTAIN 
WITH THE 
WHISKERS 


BENEDICT KIELY'’S latest Irish novel, a tragi-com- 
edy of domestic tyranny, is ‘a box of fireworks ex- 
ploding with poetry, humour, philosophy’ — 
Elizabeth Mavor, Glasgow Herald 16s 
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recognises that their meaning includes a part of 
ours. It is as if they become spokesmen for the 
hidden and violent beings that we partly are, to be 
regarded with a kind of rueful honesty as obey- 
ing the laws of their nature, however much we 
regret the redness of their tooth and claw. 

Peter Levi’s book puzzles me. His lines move 
with an easy and graceful gait. His language is 
simple and natural. The atmosphere of his poems 
has nothing in it of the murky. the prophetic, the 
apocalyptic. And yet, quite often, | boggle at 
such imprecisions and implausibilities as: 

Saturday 
Was the colour of his socks. 
Or: 
the dead with suddenly sweating wrists 
cry out for birth. 
Why. wrists? 

Does this seem niggling? If there is a note of 
petulance here, it comes from observing an 
obviously sensitive, unpretentious and honest 
mind just failing to create the poems of its inten- 
tion because of a fault that is exactly the one you 
wouldn’t expect it to have. There is something 
wrong when one is continually questioning the 
words as one reads them. 

Angels and pit-ponies are blind. 
One assumption and one error in one wee line. 
There are complete poems which come off, 
quite a number of them. But I fancy Mr. Levi's 
next book will be a better one than this. 

The third Guinness anthology—if a contributor 
to it may express his opinion—keeps up the high 
standard of its predecessors. One wishes there 
were, now and again, a gate-crasher in this civilised 
gathering. breaking the rules and the glasses, cut- 
ting a high caper even at the risk of falling flat on 
its face. But the guests are intelligent and the con- 
versation, generally good. rises often enough to 
the level where good verses become good poems. 
The same might be said of the Critical Quarterly’s 
supplement, Poerry 1960. There are fine poems 
by Graham Hough. Philip Larkin and others. 

NORMAN MacCaIG 


This or such was Possum’s way 


The Invisible Poet: T. S. Eliot. By Hugh Kenner. 
(W.H. Allen, 30s.) 


Tuis, we know, is.an age of criticism. And the 
criticism is in its old age, chiefly the wisdom of 
prematurely old dons thinking themselves new 
critics. Mr. Kenner planned a book on Eliot in 
1949 but didn’t write it. A book on Eliot in 1959, 
t:. be even readable, would have to be very dif- 
ferent from what has gone before. Mr. Kenner’s 
often is. It contains pages which actually revive 
those innocent excited schooldays when one read 
Eliot for the first time, without benefit of com- 
mentary, since that ‘whole smokeless industry’ 
(as Mr. Kenner calls it, perhaps mistaking his 
adjective) was hardly founded. 





Sometimes, though, The Invisible Poet is not | 
different—only the same but more so. On the | 
‘History’ passage of Gerontion this is certainly | 
the case: ‘something she gives too soon into weak | 


hands is refused, and in consequence of the re- 
fusal there is a propagation: in this phantom 
world contraceptives and rejected opportunities 


usurp one another’s negative functions. As Mr. | 


Kenner slips smoothly and elegantly along the 
‘vaginal’ corridors of the poem one hopes 
desperately that Robert Graves will pop up and 
ask again why ‘jew’ is written with a small initial 
letter. Mr. Kenner doesn’t ask awkward ques- 
tions. ‘The Jew who was spawned in some esta- 
minet of Antwerp,’ he tells us, ‘cannot but pro- 





long into the present the reputation of another | 


who was born in a different inn.’ I should say 





I .. FLEMING opens the 


Top Secret files of special agent 
James Bond, to reveal, FOR YOUR 
EYES ONLY, five extraordinary 
episodes in the hottest corners of 
the globe. 15s. 


Dvn AND PURITY. 


A graduate in Industry, a brilliant, 
engaging and highly-qualified 
spanner in the works, IAN 
JEFFERIES’s. monstrous hero, 
Craig, is the wittiest devil in con- 
temporary fiction. Don’t you know 
someone like Craig? 15s. 


G. BUHET’s warm 


humanity finds fresh expression 
in his story of a French nurse with 
the Maquis. MAMIZELLE BON 
VOYAGE combines grim reality 
with an equally real charm and 
vitality. $ 18s. 


A. CITY BUILT TO 


MUSIC is ‘a skilful evocation of 
Vienna during the past 40 years, 
beginning with feudalism on a 
country estate in the 1920’s and 
ending with the Russian occupa- 
tion? (times 117. sup. by MADELAINE 
DUKE. 8s. 


WAY errors FOR 


THE WORKING DAY-—young 
recruits fresh from training, the 
spearhead of the Invasion of 
Europe. PETER ELSTOB des- 
cribes their fear and courage in ‘a 
solid, convincing and sometimes 
moving picture’ mrs Lit. surr. 16s. 


| = SHAW’s tense. story 


of a quiet man enmeshed in the 
hard, bright world of the Roman 
film set, brings TWO WEEKS IN 
ANOTHER TOWN vividly into 
focus. 18s. 
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The Truest Poetry 


LAURENCE LERNER 

“Raises almost every fundamental question 
about the nature of literature .. . the best 
new book of general criticism that I have 
read for a long time.”"—PHILIP TOYNBEE 
(Observer). 

“Combines critical commentary with ex- 
position, finding pleasingly fresh examples 
to illustrate the points that come up.”— 
W. W. ROBSON (Spectator). 18s 


Captain Cousteau’s 
Underwater Treasury 


Edited by 
J.-¥. COUSTEAU and JAMES DUGAN 


“A literary trawl-net of divine experiences 
from Jules Verne to the latest probes into 
the midnight of arctic depths.”—KENNETH 
ALLsop (Daily Mail). 

“My ideal bedside book,’ *—WILLIAM 
GOLDING (Observer). ° IMlustrated Ws 


Inside Africa 
JOHN GUNTHER 


Still the best book on the subject. 
“Here is modern Africa at last,”-—cEcIL 
WOODHAM SMITH (Sunday Times). 30s 


Fiction 
JAMES BARLOW’S 


The Patriots 


A leading best seller at home and abroad. 
Book Society Choice for March. 16s 


Something 
in Common 
MARY CECIL 


The delightful adventures of a young girl 
determined not to be a Lady. 
“Charming and most een ct 





Welcome 


Honourable Visitors 
JEAN ‘RASPAIL 


“A Frenchman’s delightfully horrifying, 
hilariously shockitig Passage to Japan.’ — 
Glasgow Herald. 158 


Act of Mercy 
FRANCIS CLIFFORD 


“Terse, exciting on od oa a decent 
English coup’ — t up in the 
explosive aftermath of a South American 


Until the 
Day She Dies 


A Tale of Terror 
J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


“Weirdly suspense - filled.”” — 
Telegraph. 2s 6d 


Warrior’s Rest 


(Le Repos du Guerrier) 
CHRISTIANE ROCHEFORT 
“Powerful and haunting.”—Sphere. 15s 


Daily ° 
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that the jew could very well do no such thing. 
‘The sequence Antwerp, Brussels, London . . . 
remotely echoes Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Rome.” 
The bottom is a long way down, as was remarked 
in another connection, and remote can be re- 
mote indeed. ‘No written word moving without 
local context can shrug off the allusive weight of 
its own history,’ states Mr. Kenner. But written 
words often move with a context, and the con- 
text here would seem to be quite continent. 

The sexegesis continues with ‘the circuit of the 
shuddering Bear.’ Reminding us that Chapman’s 
Bear was ‘snowy,’ Mr. Kenner suggests that 
Eliot’s is shuddering not only with cold: ‘there 
is a quaint tradition that the Bear’s orgasm lasts 
nine days.’ I took the tip, and true enough, it all 
falls into place—‘Protract the profit of their 
chilled delirium’ (or, ‘A cold coming we had of 
it’). Similarly, ‘We have not reached conclusion, 
when I/Stiffen in a rented house’ (cf. what Crazy 
Jane said to the Bishop, last stanza). All extremely 
satisfying, though of course it makes Gerontion 
sound like a sort of super Peyton Place. ‘After 
such knowledge’ (Eliot)—‘a word with sexual and 
Biblical as well as epistemological contexts’ 
(Kenner)—‘what forgiveness?’ (Eliot). After 
such parlour games, what poetry? 

But that is Mr. Kenner at his least humorous 
and least humane. His glossing of The Waste 
Land is considerably more tactful. Whether ‘The 
river’s tent is broken’ makes us think of “broken 
maidenheads’ or of some deciduous (‘shedding 
its wings after copulation, COD, my gloss) 
‘tunnel of love’ is a matter of personal sensibi- 
lity. We may or may not feel that the word 
‘combinations’ ‘sounds a little finer than the 
thing it denotes’ or that ‘carbuncular’ touches 
the young man with glory. At least we enjoy 
hearing that Mr. Kenner responds‘in that way. 
His handling of Four Quartets is even lighter- 
fingered, while the ‘Criticism’ chapter is what 
book-reviewers call ‘a must,’ both for what he 
quotes and for what he says. ‘Eliot extended and 
generalised his Egoist manner into what was to 
be, until fame overtook him, his fundamental 
critical strategy: a close and knowing mimicry 
of the respectable.’ Mr. Kenner’s references to 
Mr. Eliot private and unpublished are authen- 
tically Possumistic in tone and flavour. 

Speaking of mimicry, Mr. Kenner has an 
urbane, mobile, Eliotic style, which is often amus- 
ing, sometimes fruitful, occasionally irritating. 
He is very funny in a fresh transatlantic way 
about Guy Fawkes Night, ‘this patriotic emotion 
released by the circumstances that on a certain 
historical occasion nothing happened.’ He is 
funny and enlightening on F. H. Bradley, funny 
on book-reviewing, and not so funny on the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, that ‘compendium of 
organised illusion.” Dear me, how knowing we 
have grown! And that which we are knowing is 
Eliot. What Mr. Kenner says is not always mean- 
ingful (for instance, his defence of the poetry of 
the plays, where he acts the clever lawyer hood- 
winking a cowed jury), and some readers may 
feel about both him and his subject that at times 
they have adapted themselves, as Eliot said of 
Swinburne’s language, to ‘an independent life 
of atmospheric nourishment.’ 

The Invisible Poet does not seek to explain— 
indeed, does not seem to recognise—the amazing 
paradox of a poet who at times looks horror in 
the eye like a hero of myth and at other times 
shies away from some human indelicacy like an 
old maid from a small boy watering a tree. This 
is certainly not a pious book, but perhaps it is 
still insufficiently critical. There is something 
rather emasculated about a procedure which, 
while glossing with enormous skill its subjeci’s 
way of saying, makes next to no comment on 
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what its subject says. Mr. Kenner can be de. 
liciously mordant, but generally about persons 
and institutions which Eliot swallowed up | 
ago. After all, and as Old Possum well knows; a 
cat may look at a king, even at what the blurb 
truthfully calls ‘the regnant sensibility of our 
time.’ Especially when, pace Mr. Kenner’s title, 
the king is eminently visible. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Church Militant 


A History of Soviet Russia. By Georg von Rauch, 
(Atlantic Books, 50s.) 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. By 
Leonard Schapiro. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
63s.) 

THE interpreter of the Soviet scene has to face 

the ordinary difficulties of the historian multi- 

plied many times: he has to learn a special 
dialect of double-talk; he has to deal with the 
deliberate fabrication of false history by the 

Soviet authorities; he has to assess motives in 

relation to a complicated struggle for power 

about which little direct evidence exists. It is 
characteristic of the difficulties which historians 
of modern Russia encounter that they can in all 
good faith give diametrically opposed accounts 
of the same event. For example Professor von 

Rauch, writing of the murder of Kirov, which 

was the starting-point for Stalin’s bloody purges 

in the 1930s, assures us: “The background of the 

Kirov murder is now quite clear.’ Mr. Schapiro 

is more cautious: “The true explanation of this 

murder,’ he writes, ‘is still shrouded in mystery.’ 

It is these difficulties and uncertainties which 

make it very hard to produce, as Professor von 

Rauch claims to do, ‘a summarised survey of 

the events of the years 1917-1956, described in 

chronological order.’ Professor von Rauch pro- 
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Out of this World 


‘A rare gift—he has managed to treat 
serious themes amusingly.’ 














‘Brilliantly conceived—impossible 
to put down. The stupidities of the 
atom arms race is very clear and very 
exciting.’ JAMES ALDRIDGE 

‘A grand story teller—exciting 
doppelganger stuff.’ 


TIME AND TIDE 


‘A lot of fun.’ 
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STANLEY UNWIN 


The Truth 
About a Publisher 


‘Full of life and variety, stimulating and 
immensely readable.’ — The Times 

‘One of the most readable books that 
has come my way.’ - VERA BRITTAIN 
in John O’Lendon’s, Illustrated. 25s. 


GABRIEL LANGFELDT 
Albert Schweitzer 


Makes a close study of Schweitzer’s 
views and his philosophy in an attempt 
to answer the question: Is Schweitzer a 
Christian? 12s. 6d. 


CANON ROGER LLOYD 


Letiers from the 
Early Chureh 


‘As it is here depicted the early Church 


lives again .. . It is a lovely and deeply 
religious book.’—BISHOP WAND (Sunday 
Times) 13s. 6d. 


JOHN HARTLAND-SWANN 
An Analysis of Morals 


A concise but complete treatment on 
Ethics, written in clear and. straight- 
forward language and liberally illustrated _ 
with practical examples. 258. 


GARDNER MURPHY 
Human Potentialities 


One of America’s foremost psychologists 
shows how we can by our free choices 
control not only our own destinies but 
those of generations to come. 25s. 


RENE DUBOS 
Mirage of Health 


‘Layman and doctor alike will read it 

with profit and delight.’ -LORD COHEN 

OF BIRKENHEAD (The Observer) 
World Perspectives Series. 21s. 


SIR GODFREY INCE 
The Ministry of Labour 


The former Permanent Secretary des- 
cribes the work of the Ministry against 
the historical background of its develop- 
ment. New Whitehall Series. 25s. 
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vides a useful chronicle of the main develop- 
ments in modern Russian history: he rarely 
penetrates below the surface. 

This is, in part, due to a deliberate under- 
estimation of the- part played in Soviet history 
by ideological considerations. While it is true 
that, for example, Stalin’s career follows a tradi- 
tional pattern of the cruel tyrant’s ruthless pur- 
suit of supreme power, it can only be really 
understood if the ideological weapons he used to 
divide, confuse and discredit his opponents and 


to justify his own actions are properly appre- | | 
ciated. This is one of the several merits of Mr. | | 
Schapiro’s massive and erudite work. By con- | | 
structing his history round the most character- | 


istic and essential organ of Soviet society, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, he is able 
to show how Lenin was able to make a successful 
revolution, how Stalin achieved and maintained 
his power, and how the Russian State works. Mr. 


Schapiro’s book is essential for the understanding _ | 


of the history of the Revolution and of con- 


temporary Russia, for it demonstrates clearly | 


the interaction of theory and institutions, and the 
way in which Lenin and Stalin used them to serve 
their respective ends. 

There is no doubt in Mr. Schapiro’s mind 
about the continuity of pre-1917 Bolshevism with 
the worst excesses of Stalin's regime. Unlike some 
historians of the Soviet Union, he sees no real 


difference in kind between Lenin and Stalin. His | 


story is not one of revolutionary ideals betrayed | 


and perverted, but throughout he implicitly 
points the moral of the quotation from Tocque- 


ville which he prints on his title page: ‘He who | 


seeks in Liberty anything other than Liberty itself | , 


is destined for servitude.” If there were any who 
saw’ in the Communist Party an instrument of 


liberation, they were bound to be disappointed, | | 


for it became itself the most oppressive of 
tyrannies. The Party was not only the instrument 
of the revolution and the means of government: 
it became the framework for the lives of its mem- 
bers, a church outside of which there was no 
salvation, the focus of all loyalty and emotion. 
As Mr. Schapiro shows, even those leaders who 
opposed Stalin’s policy did so not from any 


respect for an external, absolute moral principle | |ff 


but in the name of the Party. 
This view of the function of the Party was 


inherent in Lenin’s views right from the start, | 


and for this reason it is essential to link the story 
of Lenin’s success, as Mr. Schapiro does, with the 
theoretical. and personal divisions of the pre- 
revolutionary years, and to show that 
seemed merely faction fights among compara- 
tively unimportant people already pointed ahead 
to the events of the next fifty years which were 
to change the world profoundly. It is more 
important for the understanding of the Soviet 
Union to know something of the history of 
Marxist doctrine and politics than it is to have 
a knowledge of the remoter Russian past. The 
Bolshevik Party is a unique phenomenon and 
must be studied as such. 

The problems of writing the history of the 
Soviet Union are not limited to the technical ones 
of assembling evidence and removing the layers 
of untruth with which it has been overlaid. Few 
events in history have aroused such passionate 
feelings as the Russian Revolution; and this in- 


what | 


evitably raises the question of the moral attitude | 


which the historian should adopt towards it, as 
well as the artistic problem of how to present 
events of this scale of importance and, at some 
moments, of horror. Mr. Schapiro has chosen an 
attitude and a style of deliberate restraint which 
almost underplays the momentous drama .which 
he is describing. Only occasionally does a burst 
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A Dictionary of 
English Costume 


C. W. & P. E. CUNNINGTON 
and CHARLES BEARD 


Concise descriptions of all such items of 
English costume, worn in the past ten cen- 
turies as are found in contemporary 
sources. With colour frontispiece and over 
300 drawings. 
“One of those reference books one is apt 
to go on reading purely for pleasure . . . 
a charming book to dip into and to leave 
lying round for friends.”’ TIME AND TIDE 
35s. net 


The English Tradition 
in Design 


An historical survey of national design with 
examples from architecture, furniture. 
silver, fabrics; glass, ironwork, pottery 
coach-building and printing. With 40 plates 
and 73 drawings. 25s. net 


The Anglo-American 


Relationship 
Since 1783 


H. C. ALLEN 


The invaluable Part | of Professor Allen's 
monumental history of Anglo-American 
relations Great Britain and the United 
States, now out of print, revised by the 
author who has added a new chapter. 

“He has examined men’s minds as well as 
their diplomatic documents and has 
written a model of historical analysis.” 
TIME AND TIDE 18s. ner 


Writers’ & Artists’ 
Year Book 1960 


An indispensable handbook for writers, 
artists, playwrights, writers for television, 
film and radio, agents, photographers. 
designers and others. For this new edition 
all information has been checked at source 
and there are several thousand alterations. 

10s. 6d. net 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Life Before Man 


The Story of Fossils 

DUNCAN FORBES 
A beginner’s guide to fossils, explaining 
what they are, how they were formed and 
where and how to find them. With 120 
illustrations. Black’s Junior Reference 
Books. Ss. 6d. net 


The Story of 
the Theatre 


DAVID MALE 
A lively account of theatres, audiences 
actors, costume, make-up, scenery and 
lighting from the early Greek theatre to 
television. With over 150 illustrations. 
Black's Junior Reference Books. 9s. 6d. net 


The Land & People of 
Portugal 


DENIS BRASS 
A short but comprehensive study of 
Portugal, past and present, illustrated with 
15 photographs and a map. 7s. 6d. net 
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of indignation break through. (‘Rarely can there 
have been such a spectacle of human degradation 
as that presented by the conduct of these prosecu- 
tions [the purges of the Thirties] by Vishinsky.’) 
This book lacks the tragic personal quality of Mr. 
Deutscher’s life of Trotsky, and it does not 
achieve the cold grandeur which the monumen- 
tal scale and limpid style give to E. H. Carr’s 
work. But Mr. Schapiro’s learning, balance and 
clarity and his command of a mass of material 
make their own effect. In spite of the difficulties 
presented by its theme, this is one of the books 
which demonstrate the possibility of writing 
seriously the history of our own time. 

JAMES JOLL 


For Gentiles 


The Jews in Our Time. By Norman Bentwich. 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 


Dr. BeNTWicH has written this short book as a 
proud testimony to the virtues and achievements 
of his race. As a statement of the positive qualities 
of the Jews for Gentile readers it seems to me 
excellent; and there must be few Gentile readers 
who will not profit from a reminder that the 
important thing about the Jews is what they are 
and not what has been done to them. Here we 
have, then, in brief, the history of the Dispersion, 
the contributions and failures of Assimilation, the 
social and spiritual promise of Israel, the relations 
of Israel and the communities abroad, the distinc- 
tive contributions of those communities to the 
Gentile States of which their members are citizens. 
As a handout for Gentiles it is admirable and most 
interesting within its range. 

The circumscribed range, however, seems open 
to criticism. At first sight it would seem absurd 
to demand of a Pelican more than a complete 
historical and political survey with a side glance at 
eminent achievements in every field. It is the word 
‘eminent,’ however, which gives me the clue to 
what disturbs me about this otherwise unexcep- 
tionable little book. Dr. Bentwich is himself an 
eminent man, not only distinguished in the law, 
but a philanthropist, a man of cultivation in the 
arts, and a man who has made valuable contribu- 
tions in voluntary service to both England and 
Israel. There is an air which people of high moral 
and civic distinction come to breathe as their own 
that can be distressingly rarefied for the ordinary 
reader. Dr. Bentwich is far too good a man to 
intend any confusion between public renown and 
real value, yet there is a flavour of life as it is 
lived at the top about his book, a perfectly natural 
flavour for him no doubt, that is reminiscent in 
total of the Times. I have no doubt that there are 
many readers of the Times who need a salutary 
reminder that the Jews are a great race; but the 
confusions, fears, and follies that breed anti- 
Semitic prejudice are to be found in classes ‘less 
important’ in the Times sense but more important 
numerically, people who would respond to some- 
thing no less serious than Dr. Bentwich’s book 
but something rather less solemn. 

I am reminded of this, because in one sense Dr. 
Bentwich’s book acted as an all too salutary 
handout for me. All the time that I was redding of 
the great work of Moses Montefiore or of Edmond 
de Rothschild, of Weizmann’s faith and of 
Einstein’s philosophy, of the kibbutz and the 
Moshay, at the back of my mind I would hear the 
shabby fifth-rate anti-Jewish prejudices which 
were so familiar to me as a child. These were not 
the dotty, wicked intellectualisms of Gobineau, 
Maurras, Belloc, or even Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, who are the only anti-Semites who make 
their appearance in his book. The sort of silly 
anti-Semitic talk which was endemic in part of my 
family and—I have subsequently learned—in the 
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families of other friends who came from the 
déclassé middle classes did not even find an outlet 
in any political adherence; it was simply a kind 
of grumbling appendix that never burst, yet wag 
also never removed. I knew these people well who 
under stress gave utterance to stupid, vulgar anti. 
Jewish talk. I know that though expensively but 
badly educated, they were not stupid; though 
morally confused, they were benevolent. I am 
forced to ask myself whether Dr. Bentwich’s hand. 
out would have educated them at all. 

The answer is, I’m afraid, that there is about it 
exactly that lofty tone of achievement and succegg 
that has done much to provoke in failed and 
ashamed Gentiles squalid anti-Semitic defence 
mechanisms. Jewish people, by and large, despite 
all their famed cynicism and melancholy, have 
sustained a faith and a hope that are a constant 
defence against material failure. This apocalyptic, 
Messianic faith is there as strongly though 
differently, as Dr. Bentwich points out, among the 
agnostic Jews as among the Judaists. Among the 
general run of Gentile failures there is no such 
suStaining faith, and I have no doubt that this is 
above all the ‘difference’ which they unconsciously 
resent and hate most. On the other hand, the 
second factor which most strongly contributes to 
creating a sordid hinterland of anti-Jewish preju- 
dice in Gentile countries is the fear and resent- 
ment which exists against people who have suf- 
fered so much, hatred for the wronged and the 
victim. To counteract this Dr. Bentwich’s 
chronicle of Jewish strengths may do much good. 
To counteract both causes of prejudice the grow- 
ing strength and achievement of the State of Israel 
may finally be decisive. Déclassé or unsuccessful 
Gentiles will never resent achievement as they will 
a faith that seems to them mysterious; nor will 
they fear the victor as they do the eternally 





E> NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


A NEW MIND FOR A 


NEW AGE 
by ALAN WALKER 


A new age is here—an age of satellites, electronics, 
and hydrogen bombs—thrusting us closer to our 
distant neighbours and creating revolutionary new 
pressures all around us. Each of us must come to 
terms with the new age, cither by yielding to its 
pressures, or seizing the new opportunities it offers. 
Only by finding a new mind in Christ can the 
initiative be gained. 10s. 6d. net 


DO YOU AGREE? 
by H. L. GEE 


Here is the ‘friendly man’ chatting over your 
shoulder about this and that, now seriously, now 
humorously, sometimes about trifles or whimsical 
thoughts and occasionally about things of the spirit 
Refreshing and personal, this is an enriching book 
to read and enjoy at a single sitting or dip into at 
odd moments. (Ready soon). 8s. 6d. net 


PROTESTANT 


CATHOLICITY 
by GORDON RUPP 


This book contains the Cadoux Lecture on The 
Relevance of Reformation Studies and the Scott 
Lidgett Lecture on The Protestant Tradition and 
Christian Unity. (Ready soon). 6s. net 
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The Run from 
the Mountain 


WILLIAM GRONINGER. ‘A fine 
novel set with the American forces in 
Japan. It begins among the military 
police, and there are some unforgettable 
pages when they are being taught how 
to swagger. Then we meet black mar- 
keteers, Japanese girls, American wives. 
Strangely enough, it is a gentle, easy 
book.” Daily Express. ‘Brilliantly 
comic.’ Belfast Telegraph. 16/- 


MeCabe 


EDMUND NAUGHTON. | ‘Short, 
sharp and shattering in its finality—in 
fact iust like a real gunfight .... You 
could call it a Western. But it bears 
about as much relation to the usual rub- 
bish as Shane to one of those silent two- 
reel quickies.” Joseph Taggart, Star. 

12/6 


The Best English 


G. H. VALLINS. A worthy successor 
to Good English: How to Write It and 
Better English, both among the most 
popular books in The Language 
Library, edited by Eric Partridge. 15/- 


The Lion House 


MARJORIE LEE. May 13. What 
could be more serene in appearance and 
more dangerous underneath than a lion 
house? The image illustrates Mis- 
Lee’s subject: an ambiguous relation: 
ship between two women living seem- 
ingly normal lives. 12/6 


Wake Up. Stupid 


MARK HARRIS. May 30. Mr 
Harris’s first novels were like fine wines 
which don’t ‘travel’: they had base- 
ball settings, and Englishmen couldn’t 
understand them. With Something 
About a Soldier, a few connoisseurs 
here got wind of him. With his new, 
gloriously funny book about university 
life, he will conquer all discerning 
readers. 15/- 


Cookery Books 


Cook it the French Way, by Barbara 
Wilcox and Paul Vigoureux (10/6), and 
Greek Cooking, by Robin Howe (12/6), 
both come out next Friday. We now 
have 37 cookery books on our list. 
Leaflet available. 


List from 12-14 Carlisle Street W1 


André Deutsch 


1960 


| home. For one thing it is a yonder book; in | 








wronged. That will be a day of liberation indeed 
for Jew and Gentile alike. 

Among the minor benefits will be that for 
liberal Gentiles the subject of Jewish psychology 
will cease to have a special aura; gone will be the 
need to swing from one extreme to another, to 
assert at one moment that specific Jewish charac- 
teristics are a myth and, at the next, to counteract 
this absurdity by ‘realistically’ seeing purely per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies in our Jewish friends as racial 
traits. The events of the last thirty years have laid 
us under a terrible burden, and I have yet to hear 
even the most educated and balanced people dis- 
cuss this question without unusual emotional 





stress. If Dr. Bentwich seems at times a little high- 
mindedly complacent it is no doubt his manner of | 
avoiding that passionate anger which all Jews must 
feel about the past. If we Gentiles feel increased 
shame in face of his moderation, it is still | 
a token shame for the chronicle of evil committed 
against his race, a chronicle which his good man- 
ners allow him only to hint at. 


ANGUS WILSON | 


Ends of the Earth 


Ir is rare for an unashamed holiday book to come | 
off as well as Erico Verissimo’s Mexico (Mac- 
donald, 30s.). Mr. Verissimo is a Brazilian writer 
who lives in Washington, and his book starts out | 
under enough handicaps to send it to the cripples’ | 





translation from the Portuguese it has come out | 
in a rash of ‘yonders,’ the way a child has measles. | 
It is also written in what strikes one at first as an 
infuriatingly antique and overblown style, less 
concerned with the state of Mexico than with the 
state of the author’s consciousness. One grows 
accustomed to it, however, and suddenly finds that | 
from all the verbose discursiveness a most striking 
and meticulous portrait of the country is emerg- 
ing. Mr. Verissimo is an inteiligent and know- 
ledgeable guide, and he explains and illuminates 
Mexico’s history as thoroughly as he describes 
his own vacation there. 

Pagan Spain (The Bodley Head, 18s.) is less 
successful. Richard Wright is an American negro 
writer whose senses life has sharpened almost | 
unendurably to oppression and injustice. He 
seems to have detested more or less everything 
he saw in Fascist Spain (the Catholic absolutism, 
the stifling sexual morality) from the moment he | 
crossed the border. He visited the stews of Bar- 
celona, met a white slaver in Seville, and listened | 
to the angry outpourings of an anti-Franco bar- | 
ber, a harried orange-grower, and an oppressed | 
Protestant. I suppose someone has to remind us | 
from time to time that Spain is a Fascist country, 
and that Fascist countries are loathsome places 
to live in. But Mr. Wright has remained so much 
an outsider to it all that his indictment has the 
flat unreality of a bad Left-wing novel. By far 
the best bits are a Fascist catechism for young 
girls which he found, and a breath-taking descrip- 
tion of a bull-fight, the first description I have 
ever read in which I had the faintest idea of what 
was actually going on. They should use it as a 
preface to the Collected Hemingway. 

At the other end of the scale of political con- 
sciousness is Mary Chamberlin’s Dear Friends 
and Darling Romans (Secker and Warburg, 18s.). 
Mrs. Chamberlin is a bright, tough Mid- 
Westerner who irresistibly reminds-one (and her- 
self, too) of Katherine Hepburn fending off the 
Latins in Summer Madness. Mrs. Chamberlin 
fended them off for three years in Rome, during 
which time she did not (I am prepared to bet) 
manage to find out their average wage or the name 
of their Prime Minister. Should make an ideal 








birthday present for Maudie Littlehampton. 
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The 


Roosevelt 
Revolution 


MARIO EINAUDI 


A bold and provocative study of the New 
Deal. Professor D. W. Brogan writes: 
‘One of the most intelligent and useful 
studies of the epoch of F.D.R. that have 
36s 


been published.’—Saturday Review. 


Economic 
Development 
BENJAMIN HIGGINS 


‘Economic Development is not only a report 
on past and current controversy ; it is also 
a statement of its author’s own conclu- 
sions, fortified by practical experience of 
missions to the under-developed countries 
and by much study of factual evidence, of 
which a generous amount, both descriptive 
and statistical, is provided. The result is 
a splendidly solid, well-built and compre- 


hensive job . . .’—Economis. 603s 


Servant 
of this House 
Life in the Old Bank of England 


H. G. de FRAINE 


‘In the eighties, no breath of reform had 
touched the Bank. The methods and 
mores were more of the eighteenth than 
of the late nineteenth century. Mr. de 
Fraine’s account of these halcyon days is 


delightful.’ —Economist. Illus. 25s 


The Forgotten King 
and other essays 
DEREK HUDSON 


Collections of essays are all too seldom 
published nowadays. Derek Hudson’s 
pieces, covering a wide range of biographi- 
cal and historical subjects, are written 
with charm, and he has a sensitive nose for 
the unusual and the out-of-the-way subject. 


12s 6d 
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Does your wife see red ? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt 
fondly believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. 
If you throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your 
wife has frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time 
you faced the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution 
and bring 1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 


Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for 
years in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep 
them dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and 
leave you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on reading 
and buying—for Minty bookcases are Sectional and may be started for as 
little as £10.1.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 


Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy Minty 
bookcases (and furniture). These Centres are so placed that Minty furni- 
ture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. If, however, for any 
reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send a catalogue and partic- 
ulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. S.14, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 


MINTY (—- 
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: 


OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 High St. BIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation St. BOURNEMOUTH: 
J. J. Allen Ltd., The Quadrant. BRISTOL: 50 Park St, CARDIFF : David Morgan Ltd., The Hayes, 
GLASGOW : 556 Sauchiehall St. LEEDS: Shell House, Eastgate. LONDON: 123 Victoria St., S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: W. E. Harker Ltd, 
Grainger St. NOTTINGHAM: Hopewells Ltd., Parliament St. 
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Major Gordon Home’s 
authoritative 


Cyprus: Then 
and Now 


With over 60 line illustrations by the 
author and a preface by Lord Harding, 
G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


‘Major Home covers the his- | “oy 





tory of Cyprus with scholarly > Rees 
zest and describes in detail this 2, 
tiny speck which has played ,~ a Oe 
such a part in the story of ("=e Ed ’ 
humanity.” John O’ Londons. gf. fer ry ¥ 

*‘No author before him has “se a 

covered the historical ground so succinctly and in so eminently readable 
a form.” Cyprus Mail. 


**Most remarkable are the illustrations by the author himself.” Jrish Press. 


Dent 2ls. 
Glyn Jones’ ‘‘educational”’ novel 


The Learning Lark 


‘The book is buoyantly alive in its style and characterisation, and the 
blend of seriousness and humour make it more realistic than most other 
comic novels I have read for a long time.”’ Books and Bookmen. 


Dent I5s. 
Roy Webber’s informative 


The Phoenix History of Cricket 


**Tt is a pleasure to find that the game’s most accurate accountant is also an 
author of style and quality. This book is beautifully illustrated, and a 
worthy addition to the sporting library.” Western Mail. Illustrated with 


16 pages of plates. Phoenix 30s. 


DENT & PHOENIX 




















The Penrose Annual Vol. 54 1960 


Edited by Allan Delafons 


Graphic art is every man’s art; it is no longer an esoteric doctrine of 
interest only to its practitioners. It is livelier, more stimulating, inventive, 
provocative, because of the immense variety of its forms, the multiplicity 
of its media, and the diversity of its functions. 

From the mass of historic and contemporary material available the 
contributors to Volume 54 have selected and illustrated an exciting series 
of subjects: newspaper and magazine advertisements, posters, book printing, 
book illustrations and jackets, showcards, LP record ‘sleeves’, film titles, 
letterheadings, wallpapers, ‘ethical pharmaceutical’ literature, newspaper 
formats and mast-heads, postage stamps—English, Swiss, German, Dutch, 
American, Japanese, Polish. 

Publication May-June 42s. 


Standard works on modern artists Other art books in demand 
Naum GABO £44s Hendrick Terbrugghen £6 6s 
Juan GRIS 4212s 6d A Potters Portfolio 
Barbara HEPWORTH _— £3: 3s + ied Leach) £3 3s 
he Architecture of 
Fas EAS we Sir Christopher Wren 
Fernand LEGER €22s = (Viktor Furst) £3 3s 
Joan MIRO £3 The Correspondence of 
Henry MOORE Vol. | £44s Berthe Morisot 30s 
Vol. 2 £33s A Book of Burgundy £3 3s 
Ben NICHOLSON Vol. ! £3 10s Wonder and Horror 
Vol.2 £33s of the Human Head 8s 6d 


Write for our new catalogue of art books 


Lund Humphries 


12 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON WCI 
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In Born Free (Collins and Harvill, 25s.), Joy 
Adamson, the wife of the Senior Game Warden 
jn-the wild Northern Frontier Province of Kenya, 
relates how she and her husband reared a lioness 
to maturity as a pet—and then managed the 
extremely difficult business of weaning it to look- 
ing after itself in its natural habitat. Elsa, as the 
lioness was called, would share Mrs. Adamson’s 
camp bed during the siesta, suck her thumb as 
a sign of affection, and sprawl on the roof of 
the Land-Rover when they went on safari. It was 
all done by kindness, of course. What was much 
more difficult was making Elsa independent 
—teaching her to kill for herself and to get on 
with leonine playmates. Finally, however, she 
accustomed herself to both worlds (the first time, 
it is believed, that this has ever happened). When 
the Adamsons returned to the district they 
would summon her with a shot, and she would 
emerge from the depths of the bush and knock 
them down with her boisterous and friendly 
greetings. Mrs. Adamson tells the story plainly 
and well. I was absorbed. 

Lionesses are not the only creatures which 
have been tamed in Kenya in recent years. There 
were also the Mau Mau, and the ways in which 
they were brought to heel, as related by Frank 
Kitson in Gangs and Counter-Gangs (Barrie and 
Rockliff, 25s.), were less gentle than those used 
by Mrs. Adamson to subdue Elsa. Major Kitson’s 
job was to send pseudo-Mau Mau in among 


, the terrorists to spy on them, and he even managed 


to pass as a Mau Mau himself at night. It is a 
pretty horrifying book. Major Kitson and his 
European companions, who look scarcely out of 
their teens in the photographs, hunted down ter- 
rorists in much the same spirit as hunters pursue 
big game. The Major’s embarrassed and facetious 
style does nothing to conceal the fact that his book 
is as liberally spattered with the word ‘blood’ as 
Mr. Verissimo’s is with the word ‘yonder.’ 
MICHAEL FRAYN 


Looking North 


Drawn in Colour. By Noni Jabavu. (John 
Murray, 18s.) 

Drawn in Colour is a book by an African which 
will upset many other Africans. In a season of 
facile oratory about ‘négritude’ and the African 
Personality, Miss Jabavu argues with all her 
heart that some peoples in the continent are 
naturally enlightened and others depraved. In 
a period which regards the grant of political 
liberty as a second baptism conferring all- 
effective grace, she contends that the Africans 
who have to struggle against a settled white 
minority are doubly blessed. As a South African, 
she came to rejoice in ‘this very clash, the coming 
explosion being built up here in the South that 
was precipitating me and mine to the twentieth- 
century world... .” 

This extraordinary book is the tale of a change 
of mind. Born in the Union, Miss Jabavu was 
brought up, like so many southern Bantu 
oppressed by white settlement, to look north with 
longing, to venerate distant Buganda as a Zion 
in which her race governed itself and owned 
much of the land. Circumstances took her there 
In the end. But she was so brutally disillusioned 
by the stagnation she found in this free Bantu 
kingdom that she reversed all her judgments and 
decided that the injustices of her own land were 
an invigorating force. 

Her discovery is politically true. But often her 
arguments descend to the level of ‘my tribe is 
better than yours.’ Miss Jabavu belongs to the 
Xhosa people of Cape Province, who are alert, 
democratic, and engaged in the healthy business 
of cattle-raising, where the Baganda are 


devious, profoundly monarchial. and fed on 
enervating wodges of steamed plantain. The first 
part of her book, a return to the Ciskei reserve 
for the funeral of her murdered brother, is a 
beautiful and fascinating piece of writing, an 
act of praise towards her own family and to- 
wards the simple and generous life of her people. 
(On South Africa itself, she describes also the 
special intimacy which can exist between particu- 
lar Africans and particular Afrikaners, even in 
a century of general race hatred, and she sug- 
gests: ‘the Boer has became a jealous creature, 
poisoned by his rancour towards the English- 


“man.’) But the second part, which describes her 


visit to Uganda to rescue her sister from the 
oppressions of a local husband, is too cross to 
be fair, though not to be very funny. Miss 
Jabavu’s. complaints at dirt, physical excess and 
mental conceit are all just, but the Baganda have 
to contend with oppressors, too, in the form of 
their own autocratic traditions which were 
shored up by Britain as a convenient basis for 
local administration. NEAL ASCHERSON 


Restorations 


The First World War. By Cyril Falls. (Longmans, 
42s.) 

PRIME MINISTER LORD SALISBURY used to say 
that when he read a book, he liked to be told 
the facts and then left to do the thinking for him- 
self. The best readership is with him, though in 
giving it what it wants the writer runs some risk: 
there is always the odd reviewer who believes 
that a writer who does not lay down the law is 
incapable of forming a judgment. Outside fiction, 
something of the same is true of the less intel- 
lectual function of letters. There are books that 
tell you what to feel, and those better books that 
leave you to feel for yourself. Again the writer 
who ministers to this better taste runs some 
risk: if there is no heart on his sleeve he is likely 
to be accused of heartlessness. In his excellent 
brief study Captain Cyril Falls cannot, looking 
at his subject at this distance and writing chiefly 
for people to whom that subject is obscure, avoid 
assertion of opinion, though he is careful to 
indicate what opinions must of their nature re- 
main speculative. Throughout the book, however, 
he leaves the reader to do his own feeling. 

The British losses from the 8th to 11th August 
were over 22,000; the French about 20,000; the 
German, not published, far heavier than both 
combined. The British took 18,500 prisoners and 
the French 11,373. The victors were conscious 
that they had gained a success unparalleled in 
their previous offensives. . . . 

So runs a typical passage. 

The aim of the book may be very roughly 
described as the re-erection of some fallen repu- 
tations, in the interests of common sense. The 
most notable restoration work is devoted to the 
case of Haig. Captain Falls shows him as a con- 
summately skilful general, a generous ally who 
could discard his ingrained prejudices, an able 
leader who could be inspiring at moments of 
crisis. Effective and grounded in fact as this 
account is, it would be more convincing if it took 
more note of the anti-Haig case, first put forward 
in obviously excessive terms in Lloyd George’s 
memoirs. Since then the case has filled a whole 
literature. not mentioned here. We are told 
nothing of GHQ’s alleged disregard-of meteoro- 
logical reports, nor of such an episode as General 
Kiggell’s first sight of the Passchendaele mud- 
fields and ‘the world’s worst wound.’ 

Captain Falls’s restoration work is not all in 
favour of once accepted ideas. He all but 
restores Nivelle to a place of honour. He insists, 
as Sir Winston Churchill did in The World Crisis, 
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A 
MIDDLE EAST 
DIARY 


1917—1956 


Colonel R. Meinertzhagen 
“Middle East Diary is a historical goldmine of 
which the dross is just as fascinating as the 
nuggets.” NEW STATESMAN - 
“T shall read it again and again . . . above all 
for its brilliant and precise portraits—of 
Weizmann, of T. E. Lawrence (the best yet by 
far), of Allenby, of Churchill in some new 
facets, and of many others.” ohn Connell, 
YORKSHIRE POST 358 


FRANCIS BACON 


The First 


Statesman of Science 
J. G. Crowther 


“He was the only statesman in British history 
who understood the forces that would re-shape 
the world centuries after his death. . . . How 
excellent is Mr. Crowther’s demonstration of 
this truth.” TRIBUNE 

“This book gives a good account of Bacon’s 
life and a fair appraisal of his many-sided 
genius.” GLASGOW HERALD _Jilustrated 355 


A 
REASONABLE 
DOUBT 


Julian Symons 


“He has written a book which makes a real 
contribution to the layman’s understanding of 
criminal proceedings but he has done more 
than that: he has used his skill as biographer 
and novelist to bring the past to life.” TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 185 


THE APRISH 
LONG TRISTER 


Michael Ramsbotham 


“His observant and unobtrusively well- 
written novel is among other things an examin- 
ation of what can happen when, between two 
deeply moral people dealing with the same 
problem, there is the difference that the 
approach of one is specifically Christian. This 
makes an interesting and sympathetic novel.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 16s 


Now in print again 
ARTHUR MILLER’S 
Death of a Salesman 
The Crucible 
A View from the Bridge 


Qs 6d each 
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that Nivelle’s 1917 offensive was not costly by 
the hideous standards of 1914-1918, and that it 
did achieve real and important gains. In con- 
sidering the demoralisation and mutiny that came 
after, he gives more stress than others to the 
work of interested propagandists, and maybe 
not enough stress to the fact that the Germans 
had full knowledge of Nivelle’s intentions. But as 
a result of his handling of this tragic episode, 
Nivelle comes out not as the preposterous charla- 
tan of popular ideas, but as a gifted, overrated 
and luckless commander, and that is surely 
nearer the truth. Captain Falls endorses received 
opinion about the last Imperial Russian army 
and the pathos of its final glories before extinc- 
tion, but, for the common reader, he has a new 
picture of the Austrian army’s role. He takes 
the view that ‘prejudiced German testimony’ has 
caused this to be underestimated, and, as every- 
where, his advocacy is strenuous and successful. 

One would like Captain Falls to have given 
more rein to his gift for portraiture. He says next to 
nothing about the ever-enigmatic Sir Henry Wil- 
son, and too little about Lloyd George. If the book 
has a bias, it is against Lloyd George, and it comes 
out in omissions rather than in open attack. The 
account of the peripheral campaigns is uneven; 
the Dardanelles fiasco is outlined with consum- 
mate skill, but the political events which domin- 
ated Allenby’s campaigns are dealt with in too 
simplified and hasty a fashion. Captain Falls is a 
confirmed ‘Westerner,’ and he will convert many 
readers to his point of view. 

There is a general belief that the Second World 
War was less ghastly than the first, because 
military commanders learned from the first how 
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The People that Walk in Darkness 


«| ..A fine book on a conscience-pricking subject.”’ 

Books and Bookmen. 
Just occasionally a manuscript arrives of such disturbing 
power that it would be an act of almost criminal neg- 
ligence not to publish. 


The People That Walk in Darkness 
is one such book. The story of 
the American Negro, his trials, 
his triumphs, his long agonies 
and brief glories. Its treatment 
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to avoid static trench warfare. Captain Falls con- 
tests this. The German and Russian armies suf- 
fered all the horrors of Passchendaele in the last 
war, and there were moments in the 1944 cam- 
paign of France when it looked as though there 
might be a slide back into a stagnant war of 
attrition. The degraded striving in the mud of 
Flanders was not the fault of generalship, but 
of war in an industrialised age. 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Cherish and Explore 


The Love Before the First. By Gilbert Phelps. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 

St. Petersburg. By Andrey Biely. Translated by 
John Cournos. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
18s.) 

Lasso Round the Moon. By Agnar Mykle. 
Translated by Maurice Michael. (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 18s.) 

From the bomb-proof retreat of The Cen- 

tenarians, his last, widely praised novel, Mr. 

Phelps has moved back to 1920 and the more 

vulnerable entrenchments of childhood. The play 

of life this time issues from a houseful of 
uncles and aunts in the back streets of a quiet 

West Country town: their excursions and alarms 

are seen through the worried, delighted eyes of a 

small boy. Alan has his private problems of 

growth, of knees and angles: ‘during the past 
year he had been driven, one after another, from 

a number of those enclosed areas—corners of 

rooms, cupboards, spaces under chairs and tables 

and beds—which only a few months before had 
been worlds to cherish and explore.’ He goes on 
sitting under hedges with his cousin Meg, telling 
her stories, finding her things to eat in the rank, 
wonderful garden of Number Twenty Majuba 

Road, but all the time he is moving, through 

hurts and guilts, into the adult world. 

This is the outward shape of a fresh, lively 
novel and the outward shape may be its least con- 
vincing aspect. The details of a child’s unselective, 
accepting vision—feel of cold lino, cabbage-stalk, 
old woman’s hands—are deeply caught; and, 
through them, the whole rich complex of that 
house then; but the problem of what (and how) a 
child thinks is sometimes blurred. In his preface to 
What Maisie Knew, James exposed a conviction 
that Mr. Phelps obviously shares: ‘Small children 
have many more perceptions than they have terms 
to translate them; their vision is at any moment 
much richer, their apprehension even constantly 
stronger, than their prompt, their at all pro- 
ducible, vocabulary.’ The Love Before the First 
doesn’t always exhibit the enormous tact needed 
for such delicate translations. And the boy’s 
closing ruminations (‘dimly and within the bounds 
of a child’s comprehension he realised . . .’) 
subtly beg the whole question. 

But these difficulties are only momentary im- 
pediments in the main threads of narrative—of 
which the arrival of Uncle Hector, all leather and 
restless virility, and his fluttering of the domestic 
dovecote, is the most substantial. The people 
(‘areas, with their own atmospheres, contours and 
vegetation’ to Alan, and so to us)—his mother and 
Aunt Glad; their peace-loving husbands; the 
doomed, elegantly blushing Mrs. Blount; the vul- 
turous, gloating Great-aunt and Uncle; the neigh- 
bours over the hedges and fences—are presented 
with a restrained and affectionate clarity. The New 
Yorker line of infantile reminiscence depends on a 
relish for oddity: Mr. Phelps has the central gift of 
relishing ordinariness and making it. meaningful 
and attractive. 

Among its other virtues St. Petersburg, written 
between 1913 and 1916, throws a hitherto un- 
suspected bridge between Dostoevsky and Mr. 
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Nabokov. Unfortunately, much as with Gogol, 
one has to take many of Biely’s innovations og 
trust: his famed verbal inventiveness and syn. 
tactical licence are only hinted at in this transla. 
tion. Apollon Apollonovich Ableukhov, a Sena 
tor, avid of order, rectangular prospects and weak 
puns, lives in a museum of a house with his 
strange son Nikolai, who for no clear reason har. 
bours a sardine-tin bomb to be put under his 
father’s pillow. Much of the story is devoted to 
Nikolai’s incoherent entanglements with fana- 
tics, counter-spies and the foolish wife of a com. 
plaisant officer. The telling is by turns sardoni- 
cally matter-of-fact, genuinely poetic (a ballroom 
scene), and pretentiously rhetorical. Some of the 
sharp, crafty detail, where Biely coolly swoops 
away from his characters’ thoughts (such as they 
are), reads like the script for an Eisenstein film, 
The book almost bursts at its seams with a jumble 
of the familiar preoccupations of Russian litera- 
ture: shifty inquisitions; fevered mysticism; the 
decadent beauty of St. Petersburg itself, thema- 
tically hymned throughout; the navel-tug between 
East and West. Even if the large glow of truth 
that Biely apparently hoped to incite by his—on 
this showing—tricksy effects doesn’t materialise, 
there is a good deal of astute understanding of 
the hopeless confusion of incident and motive 
that leads a man to action, a ‘psychological’ 
truth finely mirrored in Nikolai’s comic-macabre 

stumblings about the city in a red domino. 
Lasso Round the Moon is number one in a 
Norwegian trilogy that survived a prosecution 
for obscenity. It’s a long, Sinclair Lewis-ish 
account of Ash Burle’s growth to manhood, the 
puritanical parents, the worshipping brother, and 
the two women who get the lavish benefits of 
that manhood. Everything in it, even the bits of 
intercourse, is as dull and wholesome as a fiord. 
JOHN COLEMAN 
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NOEL WOODIN 


Room 
atthe Bottom 


A truly original and genuinely 
funny novel whose engaging hero 
agrees wholeheartedly with Rilke’s 
dictum ‘For a poet a job is death 
without the dignity of death’, and, 
in a world of conformers and 
climbers, refuses to be anything 
but himself. 15s net 
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RILKE 


SELECTED WORKS 
Volume 2—Poetry 
TRANSLATED BY J. B. LEISHMAN 


Here for the first time are avail- 
able in a single volume all the 
important poems of one of the 
greatest European poets. 30s net 
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AID AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WE are going to hear a lot more 
about the balance of payments in 
the next six months. It is quite 
likely that Mr. Amory will be 
regretting that he introduced a 
neutral Budget which did nothing 
but hurt the feelings of his own 
Party. If the country runs into 
another deficit on capital account 
it will be the Chancellor who will 
bear all the blame. 

Let us be quite clear what has been happening. 
Our balance on current international trading fell 
Jast year to a mere £145 million surplus—against 
£349 million in 1958. Deterioration set in during 





the last half when a deficit on visible trade re-~ 


appeared and in the final quarter we actually 
traded at a deficit of £18 million. Imports rose no 
more than was called for by the re-expansion— 
about 64 per cent. over the year—but exports 
lagged behind with a rise of 4} per cent. The sur- 
plus on ‘invisibles’ also fell—largely because of 
lower net earnings from oil. The only redeeming 
feature was that we took much of the extra imports 
from the overseas sterling area, whose sterling 
balances went up by £184 million. 

For the first quarter of 1960 the figures for 
visible trade suggest that the trading surplus this 
year may be no better and may be even worse 
than in 1959. Eliminating seasonal variations, 
monthly imports for these three months were 12 
per cent. more than the monthly average for 1959. 
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while exports were 10 per cent. more. As we have 
again liberalised the import trade and allowed our 
people to buy foreign motor-cars to replace the 
popular British makes whose delivery dates have 
become impossible, the upward surge in imports 
may continue for some time. The Chancellor’s 
experts, who told the Radcliffe Committee that we 
required a surplus on international trading account 
of £400 to £450 million a year, will look very 
foolish if the surplus fell again this year to below 
£150 million. 

We need at least a surplus of £300 million a year 
to cover our investment abroad. Our investment 
responsibilities are great because we belong to 
that small group of industrially advanced nations 


‘which contribute urgently needed capital for the 


development of less favoured nations. Apart from 
private enterprise, which has been investing 
abroad over the last seven years at the rate of 
£300 million a year (or £200 million net after 
allowing for the investment of private foreign 
funds in this country), the Government itself is 
providing out of its own funds for bilateral and 
multilateral assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries at the rate last year of £138 million. As 
the recent White Paper on Overseas Aid (Cmd. 
974) said: ‘There is an urgent need to continue 
and if possible increase this effort... . It is a 
cost to the British people which is borne because 
of the need it meets and the benefit it brings.’ It 
added: ‘But it cannot be provided at all unless the 
economy of the UK itself continues to develop on 
sound lines. The export trade will need to expand 
at a rate sufficient to provide an adequate margin 
of funds to be used for overseas assistance without 
calling on the gold and foreign currency reserves.’ 


Last year the gold and currency reserves were 
called upon—to the extent of £119 million. The 
total capital outflow was actually £548 million 
but nearly half of this—£260 million—was due 
to special capital transactions, notably the £232 
million subscription to the International Monetary 
Fund. Of the balance government direct aid 
accounted for £90 million and private investment 
overseas to nearly £200 million. We agreed at 
the Montreal Conference in September, 1958, to 
increase government aid to the underdeveloped 
countries of the Commonwealth. The new five- 
year plan for India is due to start in April, 1961, 
and this will certainly require much greater assis- 
tance from the British Exchequer. The White 
Paper on aid gave the 1959-60 total for direct 
bilateral assistance as £117.7 million and multi- 
lateral assistance (through our share in the Inter- 
national Bank and United Nations agencies) as 
£20.7 million. This total is bound to be much 
larger over the next two years. Yet the reserves 
need not suffer if this increase in Exchequer aid 
could be at the expense of unnecessary or ‘luxury’ 
private investment overseas. I have already argued 
that we cannot afford such ‘luxury’ investment as 
building a skyscraper over the Grand Central 
Station in New York or self-service shopping 
centres in New England or investing in office 
buildings in Canada. It would be a help if the 
Capital Issues Committee could be revived to 
stop the new issues made on the London market 
by property and other companies to replace the 
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COMPANY MEETING 


VINE PRODUCTS 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











Tue Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Vine 
Products, Ltd., will be held on May 5 at Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Sir Ronald Howe, 
C.V.O., M.C.:— 

First I must say how much I appreciate the confi- 
dence shown by your Board in appointing me Chair- 
man of your Company, and I am very glad to report 
an increase in the net profits, before tax, in 1959 of 
£232,599, that is, over 38 per cent. more than in 
1958. In view of these excellent results, we propose 
to increase the dividend to 274 per cent. 

Two-and-a-half per cent. may seem a small in- 
crease in the dividend, but the Board has to take 
into account future developments of a capital nature 
which are necessitated by the increase in turnover. 

In view of this, it is felt that the policy of con- 
solidating the financial resources of the Company 
should be continued, so that outside borrowing can 
be reduced and finally eliminated. 

V.P. Group Wine Sales:—1959 was a successful 
year for all members of the Group. -Total British 
Wine sales reached a post-war peak and you will, I 
know, be pleased to hear that your Company has 
more than maintained its predominant share of this 
total. In fact, a fifth of all wines consumed in this 
country are produced by your Company. 

Sales under the “V.P.” trade mark continued to be 
the largest of any individual brand of wine in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Group's total figure was materially assisted 
by sales of “Cherry B,” a special cherry wine in 
small bottles, launched by BritviC in the Spring of 
1959: this line has had a remarkable success and is 
now well established. 

British Wines sold by our Subsidiary Companies 
in 1959 showed an overall increase and sales by 
them of Commonwealth and Foreign wines and 
spirits continued to make progress. 

The Parent Company has now added Cyprus 
Wines™to its own Commonwealth range, which 
startéd in.1958, and we hope that the whole range 
will become a valuable asset to your Company’s 
business. 


BRITVIC—POSITION GREATLY 
STRENGTHENED 
Last year, BritviC Fruit Juices maintained their 
pre-eminent position in the trade. BritviC’s position 
has been greatly strengthened by the success of 
“Cherry B.” Sales this year indicate its increasing 


| popularity and a sister product, “Blackcurrant B,” 


has been introduced in February of this year. So 
far the signs are encouraging. 

Canned Fruits:—The exclusive marketing of 
BritviC Canned Fruits has now been transferred to 
a well-known firm of city merchants. John Dorell 
& Co., and we no longer have a direct financial 
interest. but we have the benefit of keeping the 
name “BritviC” well to the fore. 

Works Developments:—To meet our growing 
production commitments, plans are in hand to in- 
crease our plant and to erect additional buildings 
beside our Winery. 

The Revenue Reserves have increased by £251,229. 
The liquid position of your Company has benefited 
considerably by this increase in reserves, the balance 
of current assets over current liabilities having in- 
creased by £439,326. 

Future Prospects:—As to the future, while we 
have every confidence in the continuing expansion 
of our trade and present indications so far this year 
are promising. I must emphasise that competition in 
the British Wine Trade, and in the Wine Trade as a 
whole, has intensified and this could well affect 
profit margins in the future. 

Raw materials prices too, are a constant source 
of concern and while we are today benefiting from 
certain farsighted and advantageous purchases 
arranged by Mr. Roche in the past few years, the 
position is subject to fluctuations which may not 
necessarily be to our benéfit. 
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funds which they are using for luxury investment 
in over-developed dollar countries. 

The ignorant may argue that by extending aid 
to the underdeveloped nations for the purpose of 
_ their industrialisation we are damaging our own 

export industries. This is nonsense. The export 
trade figures in recent years prove that the more 
advanced the industrialised nations become, the 
more they trade with one another—in consumer 
as well as capital goods. Politics apart, trade 
follows aid and aid must be increased for the 
underdeveloped countries (where two-thirds of the 
‘world’s population live) even if it means cutting 
down investment on the overdeveloped. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


T is not yet time to back the gilt-edged market 
} to the hilt but surtax payers should keep 
an eye on Funding 3 per cent. 1966-68 which can 
be bought at 82} to yield 3.65 per cent. flat, 
53 per cent. to gross redemption and no less than 
6.3 per cent. to true gross redemption (grossing up 
the tax-free capital gain). That £1,000 invested in 
this stock should become £1,206 in eight years’ 
time is a point worth remembering by the family 
man. Even if Bank rate is raised to 6 per cent. the 
temporary setback would not be very damaging. 
(When Bank rate was 7 per cent. in September, 
1957, the stock fell to 774.) Savings 24 per cent. 
1964-67 is equally good, but at 814 offers a running 
yield of only 3.05 per cent. In a year’s time it 
becomes technically a ‘short.’ The gross redemp- 
tion yield is 5.67 per cent., and true gross redemp- 
tion 6.4 per cent. £1,000 invested in it today 
becomes £1,222 in seven years’ time, excluding 
interest as before. 


4 per cent. on ‘Growth’ Shares 

In this reactionary phase in the equity share 
markets some attractive yields are being thrown 
up. Over 4 per cent. for ‘growth’ stocks would 





COMPANY MEETING 





ABRAHAMS PUBLICITY 
HOLDINGS 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL AND PROSPEROUS 
YEAR 

THe 5th annual general meeting of Abrahams Pub- 

licity Holdings Limited was held yesterday in Lon- 

don, Mr. A. E. Abrahams (Chairman and Managing 

Director) presiding. 

In the course of his circulated statement Mr. 
Abrahams said that the Group trading profit of 
£108,964 compared with £96,542 for the previous 
year, the highest profit made by the Group since the 
formation of the Holding Company in 1954. The 
Board recommended a total Dividend of 21%, as 
compared with 20%. 

The Chairman added: We have continued our 
policy of ensuring continuity of business in future 
years by concentrating wherever possible or advis- 
able on long term contracts; this policy has helped 
both your Company, and also their many valued 
clients, since it safeguards them from the effects of 
the general trend towards increasing rentals for 
advertising media. The volume of future business 
now stands at the substantial figure of £1,533,125, an 
increase of £50,891 over the figure for last year. 

In my opinion 1960 will be a successful and 
prosperous year, and you can rest assured that your 
Directors and everyone concerned with the opera- 
tions of the Company, will do their utmost in this 
respect. 

The report was adopted. 





have been considered a bargain six months ago. 
PRESSED STEEL have come back nearly 10s. on 
the new issue and on some disappointment over 
the results for 1959. Gross profits were up by only 
9 per cent. (net profits by 22 per cent.) and equity 
earnings (through debenture conversions) up by 
only 7 points to 90 per cent. The dividend has 
been increased from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
and at 36s. the 5s. shares yield 4.2 per cent. 
Development plans will add about a third to its 
body-building plant and as its chief customers 
are BMC and Rootes (others being Jaguar, Rover, 
Rolls-Royce and Standard) Pressed Steel must be 
regarded mainly as a motor component share 
with refrigerators as a subsidiary. TIMES FUR- 
NISHING 5s. shares have fallen from 19s. 3d. to 
15s. 9d. and at this level yield 4.2 per cent. on 
the dividend of 13} per cent. The last report, 
showing earnings of 164 per cent., revealed that 
unrealised profit on hire-purchase trading, which 
could be realised over the next two years, 
amounted to an additional 20 per cent. 


Finally, HoovER ‘A’ 5s. shares have fallen 10s. 
to 45s. 6d. and yield 4.9 per cent. This 
company’s current year may be one of consolida- 
tion, but its growth has been outstanding—since 
1945 equity earnings have risen by 33 per cent. 
per annum compound—and it is still expanding. 
Incidentally, watch ICIl—the shares may yield 
very close to 4 per cent. before long—and the steel 
shares which have come back in anticipation of 
the Richard Thomas and Baldwins issue (now 
postponed to June, it is thought). Yields of 4.6 per 
cent. can be obtained from STEEL OF WALES, 4.5 
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per cent. from STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, and 4 per 
cent. from COLVILLES. 


From 4} to 6 per cent. with Doubtful ‘Growth’ 


Where the market is not quite sure of manage. 
ment or growth much higher yields can be 
secured. The prime example is DUNLOP, which un- 
forgivably cut its dividend in 1956. The 1959 
report was good, with sales up 7 per cent., trading 
profits up 14 per cent. and equity earnings up 27 
per cent. The dividend was raised from 13 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. (covered 24 times) and at 
25s. 6d. c.d. the yield is no less than 6 pef cent, 
VINE PRODUCTS also had an excellent report with 
net profits 50 per cent. higher and the dividend 
raised from 25 per cent. to 274 per cent. (covered 
2} times). Here there has been quarrelling on the 
board, followed by a new chairman and managing 
director. The new board seems technically very 
able and with good trade ahead for the company’s 
fruit juices and British wines the 5s. shares at 
24s. should be cheap to yield 5.9 per cent. Finally, 
the cable manufacturers have been suffering for 
two years from overcapacity and price-cutting, but 
prices are now stable and there are signs of some 
improvement. The giant of the industry. BIIC, has 
just reported higher profits—thanks to its recent 
acquisitions—and has maintained its dividend at 
134 per cent. (covered just over twice). At 56s. 3d. 
the shares yield 4.6 per cent. But AEI, the next 
largest in the cable industry, return the much 
higher yield of 5.7 per cent. The shares have fallen 
from 66s. 6d. to 51s. 9d. and like Dunlop appear 
to be getting unpopular in the market place. 


COMPANY NOTES 


I: last week’s issue (page 552) we published an 
extract from the chairman’s statement to the 
shareholders of Pollard Ball and Roller Bearing 
Company which disclosed a highly satisfactory 
profit (subject to taxation) of £514,950 for 1959 
against £371,121 for 1958. This company has plans 
for further extension of its interests and to achieve 
this has arranged to redeem the small amount of 
£75,000 of outstanding debenture and to acquire 
the outstanding 50,000 10 per cent. £1 preferred 
ordinary shares in their subsidiary company Pol- 
lard Bearings (Northampton) Ltd. In proposing 
a 20 per cent. final dividend, making 25 per cent. 
for the year, and a one-for-four free issue of 4s. 
ordinary shares, the chairman, Mr. F. C. T. Lane, 
says that shareholders must not expect this free 
issue to become an annual event. However, one 
can at least expect the same dividend next year on 
the increased capital, and with a very progressive 
record, first-class management and products, the 
4s. ordinary shares at 45s. 9d. on the indicated 
dividend covered three times yield 2.7 per cent. 

British Wagon, in which the Royal Bank of 
Scotland has a 40 per cent. interest in the equity, 
once again reports excellent results, the net profit 
after tax being £369,675 against £260,120 for the 
year 1959. The company’s deposits had increased 
by the end of the year from £5.75 million to 
£8.72 million; undoubtedly the Royal Bank has 
introduced a valuable amount of new business 
and with this backing the company should con- 
tinue to prosper. Two subsidiary companies under 
the name of Road Rollers Ltd. have done well and 
the chairman, Mr. R. A. Dyson, also advises that 
the company’s interests in Eire, Canada and 
Australia are most promising. It would. seem that 
barring any government interference, this com- 
pany is well placed further to increase its business. 
Last year a 100 per cent. scrip issue was made; 
this year the dividend at 124 per cent. is covered 
by earnings of 22.9 per cent. This 3 per cent. 
yield is not ungenerous on the £1 shares, now 80s. 


Last year the very old-established Typhoo 
Tea Co. gave shareholders a 100 per cent. scrip 
issue; this year they are to receive another free 
scrip issue of 25 per cent. plus a 30 per cent. divi- 
dend, which is, in effect, a 50 per cent. increase 
on last year. Typhoo is one of the big three in the 
tea trade and, backed by wide distribution service 
and advertising and with more settled conditions 
in Ceylon, the company should continue to 
prosper. For those wanting a rewarding stock, this 
is it; with more than a threefold cover for the 
dividend, the 30 per cent. rate should easily be 
maintained on the increased capital. The 5s. 
ordinary shares at 41s. 3d. x.d. yield 3.6 per cent. 

The preliminary figures for Musical and 
Plastic Industries disappointed the market, 
causing the shares to fall from 6s. to 4s. 6d., but 
the net profit was only £4,000 lower at £99,000, 
although there was a fall of £28,000 in the 
trading profit. The introduction of the new and 
now popular ‘Gala’ records last year was no doubt 
costly. This year they will probably be making a 
larger contribution to profits on which perhaps 
the chairman, Mr. B. Davis, will be able to advise 
shareholders at the annual general meeting. The 
32.5 per cent. dividend is still twice covered by 
earnings and the Is. ordinary shares at 4s. 6d. now 
yield 7.2 per cent. 

The dividend of Henekeys remains unchanged 
at 15 per cent., but it should not be forgotten 
that shareholders are, this year, receiving an in- 
creased income (equivalent to a 5 per cent. 
ordinary dividend) on their bonus issue last Feb- 
ruary in 7 per cent. preference shares. Net profit 
after tax for the year ended September 30, 1959, 
was £74,865 against £57,569. The company is 
expanding its ‘off sale’ departments which should 
further contribute to this year’s profits; it also has 
an interest in Tomatin Distillers. This is a com- 
pany that has for many years served shareholders 
well, so that the 5s. ordinary shares are still a 
good purchase at 15s. 6d. to yield 4.8 per cent. 
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1960 


Out of Vogue 


By KATHARINE 


POTTERING about in a 
Hertfordshire bookshop 
the other day I picked up 
a couple -of dusty old 
that sort 
a of remark usually heralds 


Cpt z | the discovery of a rare 
Me 4 


AN 


Ca 
—-—1,, volumes 






an 


4 


£! edition of Leviathan or a 

eee social document 

‘pwith a name like Ye 

7 | Compleat Husbandrie. 

What I actually found 

was bound copies of the Vogue of ten years ago 

—the Compleat Gentlewoman 1949250. And a 
remote social document is exactly what it was. 

Schiaparelli said that fashion consisted of 
beautiful things which become ugly; ten years is 
just the wrong length of time for appreciating this 
with any pleasure. It is too soon for the clothes 
to have a period charm; too long ago for one 
to be able to imagine oneself ever liking them. 
It is the small things which shock one most. One 
can just manage to realise that hems were once 
longer and shoulders heavier: but for some 
reason it is almost impossible to imagine that one 
ever liked different shoes. 

The faces of the models were different ten 
years ago. Two years after the New. Look had 
made woman look more feminine again, the faces 
still seem, by present standards, both tough and 
common. The corsets were as plain as wash- 
boards compared to the current lacy-looking 
items; and the advertisements were obviously 
aimed at people who were not eager to wear them 
at all—lIt doesn’t hurt to be beautiful,’ they 
urged. There is a picture of an early false bosom; 
it is pathetically small and frilly, and nothing 
could remind one more how the Monroe doctrine 
has blown out the female figure. Colours were 
handled very differently: ‘Brown,’ said Vogue 
firmly. ‘Pink and Purple.’ Nowadays it is Tor- 
toiseshell and Lilac and Vin Rosé and African 
Violet (purple, indeed! ). 





WHITEHORN 


But the most interesting change is in the atti- 
tude to formality, which has shifted like a sand- 
bank. At first sight, the fashions seemed more 
formal: the photographs were more static, the 
women had a battened-down look, their hats were 
firmly in place, they kept their gloves on, there 
was nothing fly-away about any of it. Nowadays 
the models stand with their feet apart, they laugh 
if they can manage it, their hair blows about 
freely. Last month’s Vogue even had a picture of 
a well-dressed girl being hauled about on the 
shoulders of four begrimed colliers. 

But today’s really magnificent pictures are 
more formal, not less: the great dressed heads 
of 1960 make the grande tenue of 1950 look 
almost slapdash. Partly it is presentation: since 
Richard Avedon in the memorable summer of 
1957 suddenly got all his models on the move, 
had them laughing, running, blurring the outline 
of their clothes and flickering in the half-dark 
all over Paris, it has become a convention to 
make at least some of the pictures lively (the 
following year, everybody's models had their 
mouths open). It is likely, too, that the Vogue 
girl of 1960 expects herself to look chic more 
of the time: on the beach, in the kitchen, under 
the veteran car. 

But the main point is simply the obvious one: 
that the present vogue in dressing is younger 
than it was. This is a general. fact for all the 
glossies, since the young things have more spend- 
ing money these days—and since Brigitte Bardot: 
in Vogue's case it is the crucial fact. 

It is no secret that Vogue, by dropping to 
2s. 6d., coming out oftener and filling its pages 
with things like jazz, little-girl dresses and young 
male models, is aiming at the vast teenage spend- 
ing potential for its advertising. But just at the 
moment it is in a serious state of confusion. It 

Harper's Bazaar, too—used to work on a suc- 
cessful formula that was the exact reverse of 
the normal woman’s magazine prescription. 
Vogue knew perfectly well that the 160,000 or so 
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women who bought it did not winter in Bermuda, 
entertain Princess Margaret or change into 
jewelled pinafores for dinner at home: but the 
gimmick was to pretend that they did; they relied 
on a woman feeling deliciously included in a 
world smarter than her own. Now they have the 
job of adapting this formula to the teenager— 
or at least to the young woman—and at the 
Same time convincing her that Vogue is not 
remote, stuffy, unobtainable. This has some odd 
results, in phrases like “Now that there are no 
debutantes proper there are more girls whose 
mothers think of them as debs’ (implication: 
“You, too’). And the New Year issue gave us. 
as an example of. something off-beat and new, 
our dear old friends the fried grasshoppers and 
chocolate-covered ants, who have been crawlinz 
around the pages of other magazines for nearly 
two years now. Vogue has recently switched 
editors as well as policies, by acquiring Ailsa 
Garland from the Daily Mirror, it will be interest- 
ing to see how it all works out. 

In the meantime, there is another trend to con- 
sider. In the old copies I was looking at, there 
were occasional pages that contained something 
other than clothes—but most of the emphasis 
was on appearance. Look at today’s glossies 
(especially, of course, the Queen), and you see 
articles "about painters and refugees and Russia 
and archeology and Tennessee Williams. True, 
People are Talking About never meant people 
are thinking about, but it’s a start. 

In one of my ten-year-old Vogues I found that 
classic and superb article by Marghanita Laski on 
the nature and habitat of the Intellectual. Many 
of the intellectuals’ habits are unchanged: they 
still have some very expensive and some very 
cheap. cosmetics, they still avoid fashionable 
resorts, they still don’t polish their taps. But in 
some ways the picture has dated. They are less 
sure where they stand about television; their 
gardens less consistently full of nettles. It would 
need an article on Intellectuals Revisited from 
the same pen to cover the matter accurately: but 
my impression is that gracious living is creeping 
up on the intellectuals, just as some form of 
thinking is creeping up on gracious living. I doubt 
if Horizon and the old Vogue had many readers 
in common; but people who read Encounter are 
not above reading the Queen. It is smart, these 
days, to be smart. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1086 


ACROSS 26 Sign at the beginning? (7) 
1 ‘Such as found out —— tunes’ 27 The ecclesiastical architect is, but 


(Ecclesiasticus) (7) shouldn't be! (7) 





Solution on May 6 |' 


15 A !umbering back-scratcher ? (3-6) 
16 Such an exaggerated picture might |% 
well be executed in sanguine! (9) 


5 Record waiting to be filled in the 28 Is ’is lordship at ‘ome? (7) 18 Readers, of —Cruft’s Times, 
game book here? (7) 29 Here Mr. Darcy wrote his letter 21 — a 5 7 
9 Decorated darters (7) to Elizabeth (7) af pee Pega 
10 T 23 Is it caught with the mouth open ? 
"1 plant to flourish in asylums DOWN (5) 
‘i (7) 1 Meditations of nine (5) 24 Seven exactly (5) 
—— by Handy Spandy, Jack-a- 2 He might use opera-glasses instead 25 Two service men for one girl? (4) [3 
12 ema oe of a telescope! (4-5) — rn rae meres 
this (4) > gn copay me Gaels for a harvester in Scotland? ~—_ SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1084 
+ 4 bon a we (3) ie 4 She takes a daily turn (5) dip 10 Afters 12 Allore 13 Malingse, 3 
esn't matter that she’s silly, «5 15 Ostreophages. 18 Frustrations. 23 Upper 


she’s rich! (6, 5) 
17 Farewell’s pretty ardent (7, 4) 


+. supporter of the liquor trade 
(9) 


Cut 24 Friary. 26 Icebox. 27 Pavement. 
28 Earily. 29 Distance. 


. 6 Colourful exponent of Yoga (4) ; 
_ Letter sizes (3) 7 Welcome - a briny freon the at. : egg Sickie we ‘i 
0 > . “ = c ° om ettush. ¢e-engage istress 
) Soft roe; might be plenty of it old prophet (5) 11 Laconic. 14 Organum. 16 Efftusive. 17 
given (4) 3 8 She’s very enticing (9) Sumpters. 19 Turmoil, 20 Norbert. 21 
22 Dr. Johnson's cat, short and fat 13 Take an eligible young man in a Carcen. 22 Myrtle. 25 Bali. 26 
(10) firm grip, agreed? (9) 
: PRIZEWINNERS 
A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token far fifteen eee te. “eh: See 16. Engel ‘Park 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on May 3. don. NW: 44 - _ 


Address solutions: Crossword No. 1086, 99 Gower St., London, WCI. 


London, NW7, and Mrs. Newsham Davis, 
42 Rochester Row, SWI. 
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Submerged Tenth 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


WHEN icicles hang by the 
wall (as they are sure to do 
any day now with spring so 
far advanced), the time may 
not seem ripe to think about 
underwater swimming. But 
as the real calendar and the 
shop calendar are roughly 
four months out of step, 
there is holiday gear in the 
shops now that certainly 


Pr | = won't ‘be there a fortnight 
before you set off in August. 


If you want to be full fathom five in the swim 
this summer, now is the time to look around for 
flippers, snorkel tubes and face masks. I am not 
much of a wallower on the ocean bed myself, but 
some of my friends surface only for meals, as 
far as I can make out, and they have strong views 
about the inadequacy of some of the equipment 
sold. 


The chief source of trouble seems to be those 
all-in-one masks, with the breathing tube built 
into the facepiece and terminating in a valve in 
the form of a pivoted plastic or cork float or a 
ping-pong ball in a cage. All these complicated 
affairs should be avoided; they nearly always give 
trouble sooner or later, and on the whole they 
tend to cost more than a separate tube with a 
mouthpiece and a plain mask. 


eS 


Briefly, this is what to go for both for economy 
and efficiency. The tube should be the simplest 
straight tube (metal or plastic) with a strong gum- 
shield type of mouthpiece. When diving hold your 
breath, instead of relying on a float valve to do it 
for you, and blow the tube clear when you sur- 
face. The mask should ideally be of toughened 
glass, with a ribbed headstrap and a metal band 
to hold the window in its frame. Plastic windows 
are cheaper but they scratch. Ordinary glass is 
dangerous, both to the wearer and to others if 
it breaks in shallow water or in a swimming pool. 
For children who only want a mask for a little 
surface sightseeing Woolworth’s stock an 8s. 
model which is adequate. For an adult who 
intends to dive the price will need to be over 
£1 5s. 

To check if a mask is likely to be water-tight, 
place it in position over the eyes and nose, with 
the headstrap loose, and breathe in. If the mask 
is held to the face by air pressure alone, it is 
almost certain to be reasonably leak-proof. Check 
the fit on the upper lip; this is where most leak- 
ages occur. Never buy goggles for use under- 
water. While they can keep salt out of the eyes 
during surface swimming, they can be dangerous 


underwater. When diving to any depth the pres-. 


sure increases to a point where goggles will be 
pressed hard on the eyes, with painful conse- 
quences, while in a face mask it is possible to 
equalise the pressures by breathing through the 
nose into the mask. 


Good swimfins tend to be costly, too. Ideally, 
they should float when they come off in the water, 


which saves diving to rescue them. If you cannot 
get the buoyant type (and they are still not in 
every shop that stocks this kind of gear), choose 
fins of a light colour, yellow for choice. Black is 
a common colour, but I know of several people 
who lost fins because they could not see them on 
the bottom in deep water after they had come 
off. Flexibility is important, but they should not 
be floppy, otherwise they are far less effective as 
propellers. Get them with heel coverings instead 
of straps if you can. Protection under the heel is 
essential among sharp rocks or where there may 
be sea-urchins. They should be a tight fit, and 
designed so that water flows through. Some are 
still moulded without outlet holes When such fins 
fill with water they become heavy and awkward. 








With all these demands to make you will now 
see why I say shop early for skin-diving. At the 
tail end of the holiday season pot-luck produces 
a motley collection of second-rate equipment 
even at the specialist sports stores. One of the best 
stores for underwater swimming kit is Lilly- 
white’s. They have branches in Bournemouth 
and Edinburgh, as well as in Piccadilly, London. 
Makes recommended to me by a veteran skin- 
diver include Cressi Rondine fins, and Cham- 
pion, Tarzan, Squale and Pinocchio masks. A 
compact little book which gives sound advice on 
all this and aqualung equipment too is Your 
Guide to Underwater Adventure, by Peter Small 
(Science Correspondent, News Chronicle), pub- 
lished by the Lutterworth Press at 9s. 6d. 


* 


Towards the end of January I was writing 
about cleaners, and told the sickening story of a 
friend whose stiff coat had been reduced to a 
limp state by an inefficient cleaner. The whole 
point of the sad little tale was that the lining 
could have been cleaned perfectly satisfactorily 
by any cleaner who knew his job; but the makers 
of Vilene, with which I said it was lined, felt 
that at a casual reading people might have simply 
got the idea that Vilene was hard to clean— 
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which is not, of course, the case: it cleans per-> 


fectly weil. 

Distressed in any case by the ruination of the 
coat, they sent for it and examined it: and now 
it turns out that it was not lined with Vilene at 
alli—but with a copy which looked and felt the 
same, but was in fact different. So now we have 
one more cleaning hazard to face: unreliable 
copies of reliable lining materials. The Vilene 
people mark their product along the selvedge, 
apparently, so in a garment where the lining is 
visible, that could be used as a check: or 
one could ask for an assurance that the genuine 
article was being used, and so have some sort of 
come-back if they were passing off a copy as the 
real thing 

* 


A reader has urged me to try to ‘demolish a 
facade of complaisant indifference’ and describes 
his difficulties in getting a suction polisher made 
by Tricity Ltd., a part of the Thorn organisation. 

His wife answered an ad. and ‘received a hand- 
some brochure describing the - polisher and 
stating that it was sold or obtainable from leading 
stores and domestic appliance retailers She 
then telephoned the five firms in Cambridge who 
might be expected to fit this description in order 
to arrange for a trial or demonstration. None of 
the firms stocked the machine. nor could they 
suggest how to obtain it.’ 

She then wrote to Tricity and was told that the 
sales department could not help her but would let 
her know if their representative could provide the 
information. ‘After an unproductive fortnight I 
wrote to the managing director of Tricity asking 
if they really wanted to sell these machines and if 
their silence meant that there was nowhere in 
East Anglia where they could be obtained. Their 
reply (from the sales department again) con- 
firmed this suspicion but they again promised to 
write if the information became available Three 
further weeks have now passed and I have had 
neither information nor a visit from a repre- 
sentative.’ 


Wine of the Week 


In the 1960 Michelin, just out, 
? there are only ten three-star 
restaurants in the whole of 
France, as against eleven last 
year. Mére Brazier, at the Col 
i de la Luére, a dozen miles 
~~ from Lyons, has been taken 
down a peg. But she still has two stars, and the 
area within thirty miles of Lyons is still thickly 
studded with stars: this is the true belly of 
France. 





The wines quoted as specialities of the various 
eminent houses here are chiefly Beaujolais, 
usually listed under their commune names: 
Morgon, Brouilly, Fleurie and Juliénas. These 
are wines to drink young, and they are not ex- 
pensive. I have mentioned Harveys here before 
as always having a good list of these wines, at 
between 9s. and 13s.: my nap selection is their 
1957 Fleurie, ‘La Fierté, at 11s. 3d. I hope you 
have something as good to eat with it as you’d 
still get at Mére Brazier, lost star notwithstanding. 


CYRIL RAY 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AGRICU LTUR ‘Lt “ECONOMISTS : 1 Main 
Grade, 1 Assistant, | Main Grade or Assistant in 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
Pensionable posts in London for men and 
women. Age on 1 April, 1960, at least 26 
(Main Grade), at least 21 and normally under 28 
(Assistant). tst or 2nd Class honours degree in 
Economics, Agriculture Horticulture or closely 
related subjects, or closely comparabie qualifi- 
cation. At least three years’ appropriate post- 

graduate or other experience essential for main 
atade, Knowledge of statistical methods or 
practical experience of agriculture or horticul- 
ture an. advantage. Final year students may 
apply. Duties include investigation of changes in 
financia! conditions of agriculture and factors 
affecting agricultural output, Analysis of farm 
accounting data, and preparation of material for 
farm and horticultural) management advisory 
work, Men's London salary scales : Main Grade, 
£1,233-£1,460; Assistant, £655-£1, 150. Starting 
salary above minimum possible in both cases. 
Promotion prospects.—Write Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1 for 
application form quoting 5127/60. Closing date 
18th May, 1960. 


GOV ERNMENT OF NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 





Cadet Labour Officers required for mainten- 
ance of good relations between workmen and 
employers, for inspection of working places and 
for erforcement of labour legislation. Candi- 
dates must be under 34 and possess university 
degree or equivalent (e.g., A.M.1.Mech.E.) or 
experience in industrial relations essential quali- 
fication. Posts permanent and pensionable. Salary 
in scale £950 to £1,950 (plus special interim 
allowance of 5% of basic salary). Government 
quarters available at low rental. Free passages. 
Outfit allowance. Generous home leave. Tour of 
setvice 36 months. Free medical atiendance. 
Low income tax. Further particulars and 
application forms from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
B.C.D, 132/3/01/AS. Candidates should sta 
their fult names whea applying. 


Gov ERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


Social Welfare Officer, male, preférably be- 
tween 25 and 40, required to undertake social 
case-work with ail communities, i.e., care of the 
aged, relief of distress, child care and adoption, 
Probation and Court social work, also to super- 
vise African socia!, workers. University Degree or 
Diploma in Social Science, with at least two 
years’ experience of social case-work essential. 
Post permanent and pensionable. Salary at appro- 
Priate point.-in scale £950 to £1,600 p.a. Quar- 
ters at low rental, Free passages. Generous home 
leave, ‘Low income tax. Further particulars and 
application forms from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonia) Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
BCD130/3 02/A5. Candidates should state their 
full names when applying. 


GOV ERNMENT OF NYASALAND. Labour 
Officers (between 30 and 45) required to explain 
to workers (predominantly African) and em- 
Dloyees of all races the provisions of the labour 
egisiation of Nyasaland and to advise and help 
employers and workers as to the best means of 
Ointly settling their differences. Experience of 
industrial relations, either as Personnel Officer 
or as Welfare, Officer in an industrial concern 
and diploma or degree in Social Science of Pubtic 
Administration or experience of Factory Welfare 
or qualifications as an Institute Leader in Train- 
ing Within Industry or some knowledge or ex- 
Perience of wages inspection procedure and prac- 
tice desirable, Post permanent and pensionable. 
Salary at. appropriate point in scale £950 to 
£1,960. Outfit allowance. Where cvailable, quar- 
ters provided at low rental. Free passages. Gen- 
¢rous home leave. Tour of service 36 months. 
Low Income Tax. Further particulars and appli- 
cation form obtainable from Director of Re- 
cruitment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, 
quoting BCD, 132/4/01/A5. Candidates should 
state their fall names when applying 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
College of Technology 


Applications are invited for additional places, 
available September 1960 in the following 
Full-time courses: 


B.Sc. (Econ.) Lond. 


Meee ae course for students who wish to 
offer Government or Industry aad Trade or 
Acc y or Inter ics as 
special subject 


B.A. (General) Lond. 


Three-year course (Economics, Law, History). 
Students must have satisfied Faculty of Arts 
requirements, 


Diploma in Commerce 


Four-year Sandwich Course. 
Prospectus and forms of appiication from: 
he trar, 
Coltege of Technology, Portsmouth 
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CROSSBOW 


MONOPOLIES—THE NEXT STEP 
PENSIONS AND PROPERTY 


The Bow ae, 10/- a year or 
/-a 
CROSSBOW (S3), Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 














STELLA FISHER in the STRAND. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
Applications are mvited for an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP (£700 x £50 to £850) or LEC- 
TURESHIP (£900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to 
£1,650) in STATISTICS, preferably from those 
who are interested in the application of statis- 
tical techniques in sociology (including demo- 
graphy). Present salaries are under review and 
are likely shortly to be increased. Duties to 
begin on | October, 1960, or as soon thereafter 
as possible. Applications will be welcomed from 
mathematica! statisticians whose main interest 
lies in the development of techniques for use 
in this field as well as from social scientists. 
Applications (two copies) with names of three 
referees, shou'd be sent by 7 May, 1960, to the 
Registrar, The University, Birmingham 15, from 

whom further particulars can be obtained. 


"UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the newly estab- 
lished Chair of Political Science. 

Applications (three copies), together with the 
names of three referees, should be sent not later 
than 31 May, 1960, to the Registrar, The Uni- 
versity, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
LECTURESHIP AND ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH ' 

Applications are invited for two newly estab- 
lished posts of Lecturer and Assistant Lecturer 
in English. Applicants for the Lectureship id 
have a degree in Engiish from a recognised 
University and University teaching experience. 
Applican!s for the Assistant Lectureship should 
have an Honours Dégree in English from a 
British University. 

Annual salary (superannuable) is: Lecturer 
£1,575 x £50—£2,175 for a man, or £1,200 x 
£40—£1,680 for a woman; Assistant Lecturer 
£1,375 x £50—£1,525 for a man, or £1,040 x 
£40—£1,160 for a woman, There is also an ex- 
Patriation allowance of £225 a year if applicable. 
The equivalent of income tax in the Colony is 
comparatively low. 

First class sea passages are provided for ex- 
patriate staff and their families on first appoint- 
ment and leaves. Accommodation at reasonable 
rental is proyided for those receiving expatriation 
allowance. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Hong Kong and: Lon- 
don, on 3ist May, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES - 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. The Lecturer appointed will 
be required to give lectures in Latin and Greek 
for internal students and to conduct courses for 
external students for the B.A. degree. He will 
also be encouraged to, engage in restarch. 

Commencing salary will be within the range 
£A,1,500 x 90—£A2,100, and in addition a cost 
of living allowance is payable. Provision is made 
for superannuation, travel and removal ¢x- 
penses, assistance in buying or building a house. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Seeretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

Applications ae: in Australia and London, 
om 26th May, 


UNIVERSITY OF Or AGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

DONALD REID CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the Donald Reid 
Chair of Economics. The salary is £2,800 per 
annum. 

Further particulars are available from the 
Secretary. Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, of from the Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Otago,- Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on Jume 15th, 1960. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
PART-TIME fully experienced lady secretary 
(shorthand - - typing). First - - class testimonials. 
Would prefer M Ww day and Friday 
from 9.30 to roughly 4 p.m.—Box £5849. 


Continued Overleaf 














REPUBLIC OF IRAQ 
UNIVERSITY OF BAGHDAD 
Foreign Staff required for Academic Year 1960-1961 


Applications are invited for teaching posts in the subjects mentioned 

below Salaries are according to qualifications. For further information 

and application forms, please apply to the Cultural Attaché, Embassy of 

the Republic of Iraq, 22, Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. Applications with 

copies of recent testimonials and copies of degree certificates etc., to be 

sent direct to the Secretary General, te a of Baghdad, not later 
than 15th May, 1 


Field of Specialisation! Numbers Required / Qualifications 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY 3 Ph.D. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 2 Ph.D. 
BIOCHEMISTRY i Ph.D. 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 2 Ph.D. 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 1 Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL Saar 1 Ph.D. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 3 Ph.D. 
GENER OL PHYSICS 5 Ph.D. or M.Sc. 
ORETICAL PHYSICS 2 Ph.D. 
GEOMORPHOL OGY ; > 
ELECTRICITY & ELECTRONICS 2 Ph.D. 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS 6 Ph.D. 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 3 Ph.D. 
STATISTICAL MATHEMATICS 4 Ph.D. 





HISTORY & TEACHING METHOD OF 
GENERAL ZOOLOGY 3 Ph.D. 
BIOLOGY 3 PLD. 
BARASITOLOGY: 1 PRD. 
BACTERIOLOGY 1 : 
INVERTEBRATA i ‘1 
COMPARATIVE VERTEBRATA 1 ‘ 
PATHOLOGY 1 3 

INARY PATHOLOG 1 3 
vi INARY BACTERIOLOGY 1 ; 
VETE INARY P 1 PhD. 
VETERINARY Y ‘ 
VET. CLINICAL MEDICINE 1 Ph.D. 





(The tollowing should have high academic standing in the field of teaching so as w 
assume the Chair of Professor) 





GENERAL SURGERY 2 F.R.C.S. 
AS ay 
quivaient 
GYNAZCOLOGY & 
OBSTETRICS t M.R.C.OS. 
or Ph.D. or 
Equivalent 
PHARMACOLOGY 1 Ph.D. 
PHARMACOLOGY & 
TOXICOLOGY 1 Ph.D. 
d ACTURING 
PHARMACY 1 D. 
With good knowledge of Dispensing 
Pharmacy 
PHARMACY & 
PHARMACOLOGY 1 Ph.D. 
ORAL SURGERY 1 


To be fead of Department and respon- 
ible for teaching Oral Surgery includ- 
4 Exodontia Minor Oral 
Maxillo Le Surgery. 
OPENATIVE DENTIS 
be Head of Department and to 
Be. Tooth Anatomy Tooth : Carving 
- Operatics Dentistry and Crown 
Bridge Work. 
ORAL “MEDICINE & 
ORAL PATHOLOGY l 
To be Head of Department and to 
teach Oral and Dental Pathology, 
Periodontology and Oral Medicine. 


or or 
ORAL MEDICINE 1 

In r+ * teaching of Periodontology. 
ORAL & DENTAL PATHOLOGY 1 
Inchudina teaching of Oral and Dental 


Pat 
DENTAL. “RADIOLOGY 1 
To give instructions in the principles 
= Radiology and Radiography includ- 
ng Radiographic diagnosis. 
DENT: AL MATERIALS 1 
To work under the Head of Depart- 
ment of Prosthetic Dentistry and to 
give students teaching in properties and 
manipulation of Dental Materials. (Not 
necessarily a Dental Surgeon, but may 
be a a 
ORTHODON I 
DENTAL TECHNICIAN 1 
To work in Orthodontics Department. 
DENTAL | LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 1 
To work under Head of Department 
of le Pat , tO arrange prepara- 
of ‘PatholGgical material for 
demonstrations and preparation of slides 


Surgery 


of pathological material. 
ae ee & Pee 
FLOOD IRRIGA- 

tow DE Sion ~ 3 PhD. 
SOIL LABORATORY 1 M.Sc. or B.Sc. 
SURVEY 3 .D. or MSc. 
MATERIAL TESTING 

LABORATORY Cc. or B.Sc. 
POWER ENGINEERING 2 Ph.D. 
ENGINEERING DRAWING 2 Ph.D. 

UID DYNAM 

HYDRAULT 1 Ph.D. 
HEAT DYNAMICS & 

COND yy 1 Ph.D. 
MECHANICAL DRA ey 1 Ph.D. 
a CCTRONICS | PhD.. 2 N or B.Sc. 


Se. 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 
2 Ph.D.. 1 M.Sc. or B.Sc 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


M B.Sc. 
we ANIC AL ENGINEERING 3 Ph.D. 
oe ENGINEERING : oD 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 2 Ph.D. 
CHEMICAL —_— 1 Ph.D. 
PALEONTOLOGY & 
MICROPALEONTOLOGY 1 Ph.D. 
MECHANICS (Turning & 
Fitting) 4 Diploma 
BRICKLAYING 2 Diploma 





PEDIATRICS 1 Ph.D. or 
Equivalent 
EAR-THROAT-NOSE 
DISEASES 1 Ph.D. 
Equivalent 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 1 Ph.D. 
SATE } Boone 
a 
BLA ACK SMITHING & 
DING 1 Di 


EN 
ENTOMOLOGY 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
1 Ph.D., | M.Sc. 
BACTERIOLOGY (airy) 


--. =D 
= a 
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HORTICULTURE 
VEGETABLES 


SOIL 
FORESTRY 


ROUT RAL ECONOMICS 
SOCIOLOGY 
ISLAMIC SHARIA 
FINANCE 
EC UNO MICS 
ethene OF LAW 
OMAN Law 
EABOUR LEGISLATION LAW 
PENAL LAW 
GENERAL 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
CIVIL LAW 
CIVIL & COMMERCIAL 
PROCEDURE & EXECUTION 
ECONOMIC THEORY 
HISTORY OF 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
FIN a EC ONOMICS 
& ASGISL ATION 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 
DEMOGRAPHY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
DROIT PRIVE 
a RHETORIC & 
QURAN e TRA DITI 
LITERARY CR 


— = hme PEE a SEP et ee | 
2 7 UU 
es 35 


vuD 
Sead 
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GEOGRAPHY 


ARTS 

SUMARIAN & AKKADIAN 
LANGUAGE 

MODERN GOVERNMENTS 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

EC ONOe SYSTEMS & 


Ne 


DOCTRINES 
eg PHILOSO PHY & 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 1 
ANCIENT HISTORY 1 


ISLAMIC HISTORY 4 
KURDISH LITERATURE | Ph.D. or M.A. 


To be cocgened ae Leningrad or 
Harvard if Possib' 
KURDISH HISTORY. 1 Ph.D. or M.A. 
PERSIAN & 
OLD PEHTEVIAN ! Ph.D. or M.A. 
FRENCH 3 Ph.D. or M.A. 
GERMAN 3 Ph.D. or M.A, 


Nd be of German autengin and teach- 
in the Goethe method 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
& | uaa RE 18 Ph.D. or M.A. 


Rt A 3 Ph.D. or M.A. 
SPA 2 Ph.D. or M.A. 
PLOW rR MAKING 1 Diploma 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 

Continue to pay 74% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from , 
investrnent Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD? 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265STRAND, LONDON, WC 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘HOW TO END TYRANNY AND WAR.’ 
LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP, May Day 
Meeting. Sun., May ist, at 7.30 p.m. Union Hall, 
Clerkenwell Rd., E.C.1 (by Holborn Hall). 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 25th April, Classes 
and Lectures on the Spanish Language, Litera- 
ture and Culture. Library of over 11,000 volumes, 

at the Spanish Universities. For full de- 
tails apply to the Secretary. SLO 8381 


LEICESTER GALLERIES. Exhibitions : Paint- 
ings by JOHN NASH, R.A. and HAMMOND 
STEEL...(1900-1960), MODERN ETCHINGS 
and LITHOGRAPHS. Leicester Square. 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. Till 28th. 

‘NATURAL CHILDBIRTH,’ Mrs, Erna 
Wright. Caxton Hall, 7.30, Mon., 25 April 
2s. 6d.—London Natural Hea!th Society. 











SPANISH GRAPHIC ART. Rosa Vera Coll. 


O’Hana Galleries, 6 Carlos Place, W.1. 8th two 
26th April, = 
UNIVERSITY OF LONBON. A course of two 
lectures entitled “The Gospe! of Thomas and 
the Synoptic Tradition.” (i) ‘Discovery and 
Character of the Gospel of Thomas,’ (ii) ‘An 
independent old Tradition of Sayings of Jesus’ 
will be delivered by Professor O. Cullman 
¢ ) at 5.30 p.m. on 3 and 4.May at King’s 
iiege. ADMISSION FREE, ‘WITHOUT 
TICKET, — James Henderson. Academic 
Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A ‘course. ‘of two 
lectures, entitled ‘Two Russian -Westernisers,’ 
will be delivered by Professor A. Mazon (Paris) 
at the School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, University of London, W.C.1, as 
follows: 3 May, at 5 p.m.. ‘Le Prince Belo- 
seiski-Bclozerski (1752-1809), ami des lumieres 
et partisan du despotisme ‘éclairé’ (in French); 
5 May, at 5 p.m., ‘Prince Elim Meshcherskiy 
(1808-1844), Orthodox mystic and patriot, pre- 
cursor of the Slavophils’ (in Russian). ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Ida Kar: 
Portraits of artists and writers in England, 
France and Soviet Union and other photographs 
Weekdays, 11-6 Sunday, 2-6. Admission -free.— 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





PERSONAL 


AN OLD NECKLACE meant 480 hot meais for 
refugee orphans. How? We could sel! it for £5 
We can turn almost any saleable article into 
funds to heip with the hungry and homeless 
(including broken jewellery, spectacle frames, 
etc., containing gold and silver). Please send 
to: ‘Gift Aid,’ Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


Jie 


LEND YOUR MONEY TO THE 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


I O Mortgage Loans of £50 ana 
nS Upwards. Trustee Security. 
5 2 yA for 3-10 years 


Leaflet from City Treasurer 
(Dept. Z), Town Hall, Manchester 2. 
Tel.: CEN 3377, ext. 217 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


aR Postal Sewmice 
ooK 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidential Postal Ser- 

ce for all Family Planning requisites 
return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Gray’s inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 




















, vacuum 





LEARN TO WRITE the successful way. Con- 
tributors to our courses are all well-known 
authors and journalists.—Premier School of 
Journalism (Est. 1919), Dept. S.1, 53 Fleet Stree, 
London, E.C.4. 

CANCER PATIENT 60614 (Scotland). Little 
girl (4), prognosis grave, is cared for at home. 
Her parents, with five other children, find the 
cost of special! diet and constant replacement 
of clothing a. great strain upon their income. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
gladiy utilised-—Nationai Society fog Cancer 
Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London. ‘S.W.1 
CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, An 
English or Writing, Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free. — Southern Corre- 
spondence College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, psychology and hypnosis. 
Consultations by appointment . K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A 19 Wigmore St., W.1, LANgham 


FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.— — Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C 
FOR THOSE TO WHOM amare ‘Snapshots’ 
ate a bore, Superb developing and printing by 
leading German firm. Ten-day service. Conti- 
nental-style finish. Brochure from the V.LP. 
Service, 35 Bridge Street, Tredegar, Mon. 
‘FORBIDDEN FREEDOM’ (Linden Press, 
12s. 6d.). A seasoned and moving argument for 
a‘réform: of the law on ‘homosexuality, by 
Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, “JUDGE 
NOT’ (16s.) provoked widespread interest.— 
Booksellers, or 14 Stanhope Mew. West, S.W.7. 
GREECE, Informa! party, June 9th-27th. $0 gns, 
covers travel, meals, accom., excursions.- Athens 
island villa—Matihews, 11 Park 





Hote! and 
Terrace, Cambridge 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A., open 
oil, ‘11 by 16 in., 

for sale.—Box No. 
KINSEY REPORTS on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Frée Price List and Literature on 
Famiiy Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 

ONLY THE LONELY—but who's lonely today, 
watching television by leaping firelight with a 
giass of superb Ej Cid Amontillado Sherry to 
delight the fleeting hours. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Discussed in The Nationa! Press 

Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbeurne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
jogues, etc., with illustrations, Susan Tully 

{td., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAY fair 6093. 
TEENAGERS WORLD VIEW giossily reflected 
in. photo-crammed meaningful IMAGE’ maga- 
zine with articles on “4 bomb generation, teds., 
Whither theatre, eic.., , from 27 Maids Cause- 
way, Cambridge, 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 28 
King’s Road, London, S. W.3 . Also Club. 


‘WHICH?’ The April issue includes reports on 
cleaners, carpet sweepers and barrier 
creams. . ‘Which?’ reports. are impartial and 
factual, based on independent tests. ‘Which?’ 
is published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association. Annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


‘landscape, 
po! authenticated, privately 





FILMS 





DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of problem 
write or ring the Managing Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9, 
CUNningham 3341. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. —Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910, 











THE SPECTATOR; APRIL 22, 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 Se. Giles, Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas, Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions, Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER, CARDIGANSHIRE 


The 134th Session opens on October i4th, 1960 

St. David's College is a residential University 
College granting the B.D. and B.A. degrees 
under Royal Charters, and provided Honours 
Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History, Welsh, English, 
French, Mathematics and Philosophy, and a 
General Degree Course. The Bishop Burgess 
Theological Hali attached to the College is 
open to all graduates. Special facilities are 
provided for overseas students 

Inclusive fees are about £210 per annum. 

Applications for 1961-62 are now being 
accepied. The reserve list for 1960-61 is still 
open. For Entrance Regulations apply to the 
Principal. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, , _especialiy for 
university graduates and other students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


LITERARY 


PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY BY WRITING 
ABOUT IT. Let the London School of Journa- 
lism: show you how to produce the saleable con- 
tributions that editors are secking by personal 
postal. coaching. Free advice and book from : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all_markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid... 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
FRENCH, German, English, shorthand-typing 
TRANSLATIONS: Eng.-Germ. Germ.-Eng. 
— LEY, 54 Manchester Street. WEL 1739. 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL—WITH KNOW- 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also from 
a free subscription to “The Writer.’ Send for 
interesting FREE R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd , 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 
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CITY OF ROCHESTER E 


io MORTGAGE 
52% 





LOANS 


TRUSTEE SECURITY—MINIMUM £109 
APPLY : CITY TREASURER, (7) 
221 MALDSTONE ROAD, 
ROCHESTER, KENT 








——eel 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Table. _ 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, . 
Handkerchiefs Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegall Square. Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland 
SHIRTS MADE 10 MEASURE from 30s 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. All types of foot. - 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts. . 
men in seven days. S department for 

Attcactine 





. Wide 
wf 





fitting new heels to fashion shoes: 
prices.—Details of the exclusive valeting 
from: COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE. 








EPICURE 


SELECTED WINES OF OUT- 


ane STANDING CHARM 

Chambertin, °S3, 15s.; Chamboliles 
Musigny Calvet, °55, 13s. 6d.; Santenay, ‘35, 
’ . “S2, ids. 64.5; Ch, . 
*53,. 13s.; Ch. Roc, ‘55, 98: Cl Be 
Andre Pomeral, "55, 11s. 9d.; Ch. Talbos, .°55,;° < 
14s, 6d.. Mixed dozen will delight you. Casriags.. 
free.—PATEN & CO., Shippers, Peterborough... 





ws 
RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 4. 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey . Davis» 
Showrooms). English cuisiag, . 
. Personal attention of» 
Proprietors, Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreciass 

people. — Share-a-Flat Led., 175 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545. 
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WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


HOTELS 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, — 
ness-shire. Easy access, nacar 

beautiful surroundings. Excelient for — mh 
ing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 








LITERARY “TYPING. “2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wallington, Surrey. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS—6x 30. Ex Army. Taylor- 
Hobson. Estimated value £25, Guaranteed con- 
dition with web case, £7 15s. 14 Days’ Free 
Trial—CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, 
Glasgow 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (cc- 
duced from 6 gas.). Blue, Rose, Green, 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Pats. 
from Austin Smith, 30 Berkeley Sureet, W.L, 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitanins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and casy to ners need not 
doubt the ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health and Fit- 
ness Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed w be 
100% stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex, The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown, It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, etc; Prices, post 
free, incl recipes : ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 Ib. ie 13s. $a Wilke H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Hill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 











suites, Private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bed- 
rooms. ao > and putting Excellent dish. —~ 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tel.: Ne i - 
203 and 276. — 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BRITTANY. Pension de famille in seaside village 
offers comfort and cuisine bourgeoise.—Details : 
Maerien, Kerminic, Plougasnon, Finistere. 


TEACHER LEADS PARTY, Tyrol, Aug. 13-27. 
Expert guidance, no shepherding. Loaely people 
specially welcome £28 10s.—Peters, 64 

Avenue, St. Albans. Tei.: 52807 














CHRISTIAN ACTION 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


WEDNESDAY, MAY |tith—7.30 p.m 


THE BISHOP OF 
JOHANNESBURG 


will give «..s first-..and report on 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Chairman: LORD PAKENHAM 
Tickets: 2/6 ms {/- unreserved 
‘rom 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 
2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CiTy 3747) 








from 38s. 6d, Patts., size chart, trom Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, 2. 





Apply: 200 Gower Street, 





ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 


(incorporating the Boycott Movement) 


DELEGATE RECALL CONFERENCE - 


2.30 - 6.30 p.m. 
UNITY HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.i 


Has your organisation nominated a oa if you wish as do 20 do so 
London credential forms 


APRIL 30th 














STOP SMOKING 


EASILY—OR MONEY BACK 
Property aided, you CAN end this costly 
habit. BOONE is a highly effective, 
pleasant and harmiess way to permanem 

release. Trial offer. Thousands helped. 
FREE Bookiet and Guarantee from 
NATURAL HEALTH CO., Dept. S.2, 
23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 
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